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To assess the purpose and role of* agriculture and 
agribusiness education in lova and develop curriculufe and 
adaiQistrative guidelines based on those principles a four^phas.e 
l?r6ject was conducted. In phase I seven basic principles irere written 
for agriculture and agribusiness education* These vere reviewed by 
agricultural educators and validated by practitioners in the field. 
In phase II a f oru» ""was held to identify current and emerging "trends 
in related disciplines that would influence the direction and content 
of agriculture and ^agribusiness programs in the future* Appropriate 
results were then incorporated into the stateae^t of principles* 
Revised principles were reviewed by agricultural educators in lowa. 
ajotd accepted for distribution. Phases inland ly were devoted to 
development of curriculuM and adtinistratxTe guidel^^ for- 
iMplesentlng the 'basic principles in public school, systems. Program 
gpals, curriculun and instructional l^evel objectives, suggested 
subject natt-er, and learning activities were^.developed for each 
^program function and efach instructional level in the school. 
Haterials were coordinated with learner needs« Administrative 
guidelines were developedf or their use* Materials are currently 
being prepared for ^ield testing in thf ee^ Iowa school systems. Some 
project Materials and the 175-page third-^^party evaluation are 
appended. The basic principles for agriculture and agribusiness 
education are included here and are also available a& a separate 
document (CE 013 245)* Also available separately but not included in 
the report are the addlresses presented at the phase. II forum and a 
summary of tie forum. (JT) 
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Strannary of Project- 

It was the purpose of^thls project to assess the purpose aid role of 

agriculture arid agribusiness education programs in Iowa as a pa::t or 

component of the educational process and describe its approach t:o ^meeting 

current and future individual and societal needs. More specifically, the 

project was d'esigned to: 1) determine the basic principles undergirding 

agriculture and agribusiness education In Iowa;. 2) evaluate thBsl principl 

in light of currjsnt and proj^cteti social, economic, occupational ,| cultural 

and_ educational needs. and changes in^ society; 3) develop curriculum 

gulderines based on the basic .principles detemined to undergird agricul- 

"ture and agribusiness education; and *4) develop administrative guidelines 

for- implementing the curriculum materials in local school settings, 

, The project was conducted in four phases with each, phase addressing 
* * . - 

itse^lf to satisfying one of the project objectives.^ In Phase I, seyen- 

basic principles were .written for agriculture and agribusiness education 

in Iowa. These principles were reviewed by professional agricultural 



educators and validated by practition ers i n the field and establi^ed as 
being th^ important constructs upon Which agriculture and agribusiness 
programs in lova should „be basedl 'In Phase II,. a forum was held to iden- 
;tify current and emerging trends in related disciplines that would 
influence the direction and content of agriculture and agribusiness 
education programs, in Iowa in the future. Theories and underlying con- 
cepts supporting these trer\ds were incorporated into the statement of 
principles developed in Phase X. The revised statement: of principles^ were 
reviewed by agricultural educatdrs in Iowa and accepted for distribution 
among school* systems in. Iowa. and the nation. ^ - . 



Phase III and IV was devoted to the development of currlculim and 
administrative guidelines, for Implementing the basic principles in xowa 
public school systems. Program goals, curriculum and instructional leV^ 
objectives, suggested , subject matter, and learning activities were 
developed for each program function and 6ach instructional leVel in the 
school. ' These" master ia Is were coordinated with learner needs at each 
.level. Administrative guidelines were developed for guiding the use of . 
these materials in local school settings. Currently these materials and 
guidelines are being prepared for field testing in three Iowa school 
sy-stems'; Appropriate revision will be made of these -materials after the 
tests are concluded and the materials submitted! for general distribution 
and use. - , * . 

' Described below are the important conclusions and recommendations 

derived, from project activitiesi 

■ . - * ^ " * » ^ 

Tti^ design of the project was adequate to iead to ^satisf ying the 

9 

objectives as stated in the proposal. One difficulty, however, that was 

t . • ^ ^ * ^ ». — 

experienced was that insufficient time had no,t been allowed to adequately 
carry out project activities. Had it not been for the .time extensions 
granted the project, only partial completion of the last two ob:|'ectives. 
would have, been attained. In such endeavors in uhe future, ample time 
should be allowed for the slow, rather tedious task of curriculum ^ 
development. 

The problem dealt with in ^:his projects-was a "real" problem that 

*• ^ . * ' ' ' • 

confronted a, real need facing agriculture and agribusiness .education in 
Iowa. Because of the urgency of finding solutions to this.probleih, 
project staff members were able to involve others in carrying out project 
activities with great ease. 



Based cn the outcomes of this proje*ct, the lunctioiT and role of agriculture* 
and agribusiness education must be expanded *in Iowa and throughout th^ - 
nation. In light of current.and future . societaX trends, and student needs, - 
the pxrogram cannot" focus only on the narfow purpose of preparing people 
for efftry into an occupation in the agricultural industry. Emphasis must 
be placed on the.§,ignif icance of agriculture and food production in ouY 
national and Internation *lif e and the .avocational interests of people 
m" agriculture.^ . . 

' The. Study of agricultural concepts should not be l^i^iited to a three 
or four year course of study at the secondary level. It should be* 
incoi^poratW into existing programs qf study at all grade-levels and in all 
educational disciplines. Such an artlculated-approach to.^ the study of this 
subject will enhance the development pf the basic an'd social skills of 
the learaer as well as provide a high degree oT~relevance for such 
instruction through the study of agricultural problems. 

Throughout the country, many educators in agriculture and vocational 
education^ are attempting^.^to delineate and write philosophies for their 

^programs. Based on the outcomes of this pro ject, .these persons should 
accept ^existing philosophies to guide their programs and devote' their 
efforts to identifying those basic principles that undergird their 

^programs tha.t are based on the philosophy they accept for their programs. 

Consideration should be given. to the amount of "vocational" 

* 

training that should be provided at the secondary leyel in agriculture. 
Experimentation should be initiated that would test the hypothesis that 
adequate vocational training can be pi^ovided at the seconda^ry levels in 
two rather than four years and that the first two years could be open 
to a general study. of agricuLttiral problems and the significance of 



agriculture and food production as -well as avocatlonal Interests In 
agriculture, ■ \* • • ^ 

Agriculture and agribusiness education in Iowa is supported by se^!;en ' 

specific guiding principles accepted by practioneers in the field, teacher 

. ^ - - .... , . 

educators, and statfe supervisory personnel. Instruction in^ agriculture 
and agribusiness, education shoulfl exemplify these^pf inciples. ' A statement" 
of these principles can be found; in the supplementary materials submitted 
with this report.^ ' , . ' • ^ • / 

Based qn the evaluations o& the basic principles described iu this 
study, increasV attention should be placed on the"" "genei;al education'' of 
the learner £han has been the case in the past in agriculture ^tid agri- 
business education programs. ' - , 

The social, psychological, a^nd educational ^eeds of the learner at 
each instructional* ^lev^i must be of first concern when developing and 

implementing curricula in agriculture and agribusiness education programs. 

*> ■ * " , 

Careful consideration should «b.e -made co avoid making subject matter and 

knowledge-for -knowledge sake the major goal of such education*. It is 

tl^ application of this knowledge to student needs and problems that must 

be of primary concern in all program planning and instruction. ' ' 

Based on ^tjie outcomes of this project, it is recommended that in 

future proflects of t;his type, extensive use be made'^of persons outside 

the profession in planning and conducting project activities. The degree 

of appropriateness of materials developed and outcomes achieved would not 

have been nearly as great ha"d such persons not been involved with the 

<i * * ' ^ ' , . ' 

project throughout its existence. 

. >• » ' 

One dimension of the project that enhanced' greatly its significance 
and usefulness 'was the use of specialists in educational phitbsophy 



and curriculum planning • These men (Drs. 1^1 er, Staniej^^ Clouse, and 
Swanson)' brought an expertise to \he ptoject that could, not have been 
achieved in any other way. . Their contributions insured Che development 
of project activities and materials that are rooted in sound educational 
" theory and will contribute to their usefulness in the years ahead. 



Strategies for Revision of \ '' 
Curriculip and Program Restructuring 
^ of "Vocational Agriculture in Iowa 

. 'Body of Report a 



Probl^ . 



With the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, Iowa educators 
embarked upon the task of. Incorporating vocational agriculture programs 
in secondary schoolfe throughout the state*^ Such programs had three 

■ 7 / ■ ■ 

controlling purpoie.<;. These were that vocational agriculture should; 
1), fit young peoplV^ for useful employment, 2) be less than college 
grade, and 3) be designed to meet the needs of persons over fourteen 
ye*ars of age who had ^ei\tered upon the work' of the farm or of f he fartn 
home. In 1931, s'ix pbjeiitlves were written and' accepted by the profession 
to govern the dlr*ection of 'vocational agriculture programs.' They were 
as follows: , . ^ . .* . ' - ™ . 

1. Make a beginning and advance in farming. 
. 2. ''Produce farm commodities efficiently. 

' ' ' \" . ■ ■ * . . 

3. Make farm products advantageously. ^ ^ 

4. Conserve. soil and other resources. 

5. Manage a farm business*. * " ' \ 

6. MaintaiiKa favorable environment. 

* * ; 

The' above objectives and purposes governed the f program in Iowa 
until the .early sixtie^i During this period of time, however,, many 
social, economic,* and technological changes were taking place in the 
agricultural industry, j.cr eating pressure for similar changes in vocational 
agriculture progrtos to keep abreast of industry needs. 



In 1?^63, Congress passed the Vocational Education Act which allowed 
for leg^itimate change and broadened program goals and purposes in^ 
* vocational agriculture. In addition to expanding and Broadening the 
program, this act gave each af the states added flexibility in planning 
and developing* programs that would respond to the needs being expressed 

•-Hi ' • 

in their own states. These changes were readily accepted by educators 
throughout Iowa and they initiated efforts in their schools that would 
carry out the intent of the 'new act. 

Such efforts, born ,but of freedoms to plan and Implement new 
innovative vocational agriculture programs, spurned a variety of 
' approaches fQV conducting programs throughout the state. Many of these 
efforts have moved local programs in distinctly .different directions. 
While it has been 14 years since the Vocational Education Act was 
passed, 1 it tle« change has actually taken place in these program thrusts. 
With only a little Imi/gination, one can surmize what the -impact dS- such 
individual efforts have had on a statewide program effort. It Was 
established at the beginning of this project that a real need existed 
to reassess the purpo^se and role of agriculture and agribusiness educa- 
'tion programs in Iowa, 'both in the educational process and in meeting 
current and future societal- neeci^. When satisfying this purpose. 



program content and structure could be identified £hat would make 
sucli a statewide and local program effort «a viable force in meeting 
the needs of society and th^ students through enrollment in agricul- 
tyre and ^agribusiness education programs in the years ahead. ^ 
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Objectlves: * 

• ' ?! ' 

The principal obj^Bctives of"" this Investigation were to:-. • 
1 

• !• Determine the philosophic constructs of agricultural education 

and purposes^for the vocational agriculture program in Iowa, 

• a. Survey the thinking' of agricultural ^ucators- (vocatio^l 

agriculture teachers, area school instructors, teacher 
educators and school administrators), stu4ents, community 
representatives and others ^^relative to the philosophic 
constructs upon which they believe the vocational agricul- 
ture program is based and its Overall and specific purposes. 

b. Identify commonalities, and 'differences in the thinking^of 
the above groups. ^ ' * ^ 

Develop a current philosophy of vocational agriculture and ; 
its purposes as a segment of public education in Iowa. 

, ■ * 

2. Evaluate current philosophic constructs and program purposes in 

• light of current and projected social, economic, occupational, agri- 
cultural and educational needs and changes* In .society. 

*^a™"As^emble leaders in the fields of efucation, psychology, 
philosophy, agri-business,' sociology, anthropology, and 
related fields. * ^ ^ 

b. Review and .analyze current program purposes as expressed by 
the- groups described in Objective One, in light of projected 

"2^ social, agricultural, cultural, econcwnic, educational and 

■ occupational changes over the next one, two, and three decades. 

c. Develop a new *philosophic base, definition, and statement of 
purposes for agricultural education and the vocational agri- 
culture program in lowa.^ 

3. Develop curriculum guidelines based on philosophic constTfucts, 
definltjion, and purposes developed in Objective Two. ' 

a*. Develop curriculum and instructional level objectives, suggested 
subject matter content, learning activities and evaluation 
procedures. ^ ^ ' ♦ • . 

b. Validate*^objectives, subject matter content, learning 
activities and evaluation procedures. 

c. Generrte ritew curriculum guidelines for agricultural education 
and vocational agriculture programs In Iowa. 

4. Develop program structure to implement the curriculum guidelines 
identified in Objective Three. 

a. Describe the current structure of state, area and local voca- 
tional agriculture programs In Iowa. 

b. Identify and describe changes necessary to implement ^e cur- 
riculum guidelines identified in Objective Thjree. 



J 
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Procedures : ^ 

The following paragraphs summarize the procedures and accomplish- 
ments of the -project from its inception. The project was funded for the 

period July J, 1975 through^ December 31, 1976. - Two extensions were 

* . ' . - - 1? 

granted ^'to complete project activities and the project closed off^-pially 

^' • $' ' • " . 

,on March 31, 1977. ^ * ^ 

Staff Employment . Upon receipt of grant funds on June 28, 19.75, an 

official search began for qualified persons, to fill the three^taff ^ 

positions pfovided_for and described in the proposal. Two such persons, 

namely, Mr. James Leising and Mr". Thomas Archer, graduate students -in ^ 

> 

agricultural education pursuing Ph*D. degrees at Iowa State University, were 
available and willing to accept two of the positions. Mr. Leising was ^ 
employed on a full-time basis ^as Associate Direc4:or of the project. 
Mr. Archer, was emplpy'ed on a 3/4-tlme basis as one of the project coordi- 
nators. On December 1, 1975, Mr. John Magill, an agricultural education 
major working toward his M.S. degree joined the staff and was employed 
on a 1/2- time ♦basis. . ^' , , 

""on May 31, 1976, Mr. Leising and Mr* Archer received their Ph.D. degrnses 
Wr. Archer terminated his employment with the project on June 1, 1976 and 
^Mr. Leising terminated his employmant on July 1, 1976. Effective June 1, 
Mr. Magill was moved from 1/2-tlme to 3/4-time and accepted the Associate 
Director position vacated by Mr. Leising. Mr. Richard Foster, a vocational 
agriculture teacher at Clarinda, Iowa was employed on July 1, 1976 to 
assume the duties left by Mr. Archer .and Mr. Richard Degner,''a graduate 
studient in agricultural education pursuing a M.S^ degree filled the 1/2-time 
. position' vaca.ted by Mr . Magill • . John. Magill, Richard Foster, and Richajrd 
Degner .remained with the project to its conclusion. 



£ ^ ^ . ' 




• -iU- ' ^ ^ 

Advisory Committee ajid Consultants^ ' Immediately after the appoint- 




ment of staff members, the staff established an advisory committee to 


i 


monitor p'ro-^ect activities and make suggestions that would improve project 

** . \ ' > ... * 


* 


•activities and direction. 


Persons consenting to serve on this committee * 




' and their area of specialization are identified below.^ It shculd be noted 




that they represented those educational, areas and instructional levels. 




.in which project activities 


were planned. This committee met frequently 




during the initial days'^of 

• . <> 


the projectjj_ Later, they met on a monthly basis. 


* 


Advisory Conraiittee for the Research 'Project Titled \ 
4 "Strategies for Revision of Curriculinn and Program 
Restructuring of* Vocational Agriculture in Iowa 




Dr, Harold Crawford 


, Professor and Head, Agricultural Education 




Dri* Toriy Netusil ^ Professor, Professional Studies - 
' * • - Educational Statistics 




Mr, Clarence BunHy 


, Professor Emeritus, Agricultural Education 




Dr. Elenore Kohl^nn 

A 


Professor, Home Economics Education 
' Curriculum Development 




Dr. George Kizer 

• < 


Professor, Professional Studies 
Educational Philosophy^ 




Mr. James Athen 


^Assistant Director " • . 
Career Education Division 
' Iowa Department of I^blic Instruction . ,i 


i 


Mr. Emeron Dettmann 


Consultant, Elementary-Secondary Services , ' ' ' 
'Agriculture ' ' 

Iowa Department of Public Instruction . 




Mr. Reginald Soldwish 


Vocational Agriculture Instructor 
' South Hamil^pn Community Schools- 

Jewell, Iowa . ^ ^ , 




Mr. Joseph White 


Agri-busi^iess Instructor . ^ - 

Ellsworth Community College 

Iowa Falls, iowa . ' 




As a result of suggestions of this committee, three outside consultants 


o 

' ERIC 
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were invited * to monitor project activities and make suggestions that they 
felt would strengthen the project, Dr, Ralph Tyler, Dr. Gordon Swanson, 
and Dr. William Stanley consented to do*so and have worked with tjie project 
staff on both a formal and informal basis .throughout the remainder of the 
grant period. Their input greatly enhanced the effectiveness and use- 
fulness of . project activities. . ' - 
Phase I . The first objective of the project proposal stated that 



rructs 



project activities qhouldvJjacC.to "determining the philosophic cons 
of agricultural education and purposes ^f or -ttie vocational agriculture 
program' in Iowa." This objective bej^A^e'^Phase I of the 'project and* all 
efforts during the period July 1, 1975 /through January 15, 1976 were 
devoted to satisfying ^th 5 objective. ^* , • 

Project, staff members, assisted_by advisory committee members and ' 
project »conSul tan ts, developed- a statement describing six basic principles 
that they believed undergirded ag:riculture and . agribusiness education in 
Iowa. ^ A copy of the statement, as drafted by this, group is included in 
•Appendix A identified as "Exhibit A." This statement was reviewed and 
refined by secondary and post-secondary agriculture teachers in Iowa and < 
submitted for additional review to ten teacher educators and state super- 
yisors in other states. Those out-of-state reviewers are identif ied *below. 
As a resulfof these reviews, appropriate revisions were made in the initial 
statement. * , 

Out-of-State People Who Reviewed Basic Principles Statement^ 



Dr. Ralph Bender, Head' / Dr. Donald Headers 
Agricultural ikhicat ion Department' Agricultural* Education 

Ohio State .University ^ Michigan State University- 

Columbus, Ohio • East Lansing, Michigan 



Dr. James Horner . ^ - Dr-Tr-Miio-Eetarsojqu 



Agricultural Education Department Agricultural Education Department 

University of Nebraska ^ University of Minnesota 

Lincoln, Nebraska * St* Paul, Minnesota , | 

Dr. Don Prlebe ' . ^ Dr. James Dougan,. Head 1 ' | 

Agricultural Education Department Agricultural Supervisor 

North Dako^ta State University , Ohio .Department of Public Instruction 

Fargo,, North. Dakota Columbus', ^ Ohio ' . - 

•Dr. Donovan Coil,* Head Consultant' Dr. Dean Prochaska, Consultant 
Biological & .Agricultural Occupations Agricultural Education 

Illinois* Dept. of Public Instruction State Board of Vocational Education 

Springfield, Illinois Topeka, Kansas 

•Mr. Donald Erickson, Consultant Mr. Paul Day, .Supervisor 

.Vocational Agriculture Vocational Agriculture 

Department of Public Instruction^. Department of Public, Instruction 

BisDaarck, North Dakota Sf. Paul^ Mirihesota' 



• • In the main, the changes made in the statement dealt with* clarifying 

, ♦ -'^ • ' 

wording aild phraseology. A summary of their comments is presented in-; 

Afxpendix "a ^as "Exhibit B." , One major change that wais^ suggested in the \ 

reviewers* remarks was that of including in the statem^t, a paragraph 

dealing with the democratic orientation of the program. This suggestion 

was dealt" with later in the process of developing the statement as -it was 

belleyed, ty consultants and staff, that concepts inherent in j:his "broad. 

societal area were inhefent in the statement in its e'htirety. 

On' September 25 and 26', 1975, Dr.'- William Stanley met with project 
staff members to. review and critique the statement as revised by project 
staff. As- a result of his urging, the organization and titling of the 
. st;atements were changed and an additional principle stktement was added 
entitled "Interrelationships of Agriculture." The revised statement of 
basic principles including the seventh principle statement is Included in 
Appendix A marked as. "Exhibit C."'- / , 

Because of concerns, on the part of project staff, and advisory 
committee manbers, over the possibility that a descrepancy could exist 



between theory and practice relStive to this statement, it was decided 
- tliat local educational practitioners shouif l HiiiuVy t»H tn nnr ^xLtJiAriA xihg^rhe^'r 
they accepted these principle? as being important components, of .their 
programs and agriculture and agribusiness programs throughout Iowa, The 
decision to survey only educational practitioners, those persons most 
clearly related to and having the greatest Impact on the instructional con- 
tent of agricultujre' and agribusiness programs was dic|:ated by a lack of 
funds to adequately identify and survey other community and state groups 
associated with the program. 

To adequately assess individuals relative to their thoughts on each 
principle, sub-principles (illus.trations of how each principle was dealt 
with in local programs)' were developed for each principle. These illustra- 
tions were developed by a panel of 21 local and community college agricul- 
ture teachers. The list of sub-principles ^^ere reviewed and refined and 

put into questiotinaire.form. The questionnaire wds pretested .aid sent to 

«^ , ' ' . . • ^ 

^ sample of. 800 secondary and post-secondary agriculture teachers, - . 

superintendents, "principals, secondary and post-secondary students,^ 

secondary and post'-secondiiry school board members » teachers of other 

subjects in secondary and post-secondary schools,, teacher educators^ and 

state' supervisors of agricultural education. Responses were ^received from 

640 respondents (80%). Sub-principles included in the survey for each of 

the basic principles are identified in Appendix A marked as "Exhibit D." 

Results of the responses of these groups substantiated the hypothesis 

that the seven principles developed by the project staff and advisory 

committee members, were in fact, those principles that should support agricul- 

tural and agribusiness education In, Iowa. A summary of- the results by 

principle and ^roup surveyed, is pJresented in Appendix A marked as "Exhibit E. 
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' A copy of the questionnaire used to gather the data* Is, provided in 
Appendix A marked "Exhibit F," ' . ^ 



^ With the validation of the seven'lprincples. Phase 1 of the project 
was concluded on January 15, 1976 i 

Phase II , The second objective of the project proposal ^became Phase 11 
of the orojeet. This objective stated that it was-the purpose and Intent 
of the project to "evaluate current philosophic constructs and program 
purposes In light of current and projected social, economic, occupational, " 
cultural and educational needjs and changes in society. * 

On November 1, 1975, project staff members, assisted by the advisory 
committee, began to lay plans for the completion of this phase of the 
project. After considerable discussion and study, it was- decided that 
^ the most effectjv^ way to satisfy this objective was to Inylte the mos*t 
noted' professionals in various disciplines related to agriculture and 
agribusiness education to tlie Iowa State University campus and ask them to 
identify and discuss those significant future trends (n^eds" and changes) 



that .they believed would develop in their discipline in the years that 
lie ahead. This discussion took place in a forum atmosphere on the Iowa 
State University campus on February 24 and 25, 1976. The forum known 
by the title "Project 2000 Forum" was announced throughout the state and 
national and interested persons invited to attend. A copy of the brochure 
announcing the forum is included in Appendix B mkrked "Exhibit A." 

As ; the Forum speakers discussed -trends in thei^ disciplines, a panel 
of agricultural educators gj.eaned those trends that would have a bearing 
upon agriculture and agribusiness education programs and suggested 
implica^tions for the program as a result of these trends. Included among 
this panel of agricultural educators were secondary and post-secondary 



agriculture teachers,' teacher educators In agriculture, and state super- 
visors of. agricultural education. A copy of the "Project 2000 Forum" 

program Is Included in Appendix B under "Exhibit B." A copy of the « 

** ^ . ♦ ^ 

proceedings of *the Forum is includ^id in the supplemental materials sub- 

# . , I 

mitted with this report. Attention is called to the last twd section^ <5f 

the suimnary- beginning on page 70.' Identified on these pages are the needs 

and changes (tirends) anticipated in various areas based on the comments of 

the forum speakers. Attention is also palled to the program outline in 

the beginning pages of this document where the listening panelists and 

presenters are identified. 

• On February 26, project staff members met wit^i Dr. William Stanley 

^o review the trends ^nd implications generated by the listening panel 

of tlie agricultural educators dyritig the Forum. Each-'trend was studied 

^ to determine' whether it was inherently a part Of - the original ^statement 6f 

philosophic principles. If not, the Basic principles were revised to 

include content and substance^ that: woyld speak specifically to the need 

as .expressed in the tren3(s) identified. In addition to these revisions, 

'three functions for agriculture and agribusiness' education programs were 

identified, stated and became a part of the overall statement of basic - 

principles. The development of these three functions, on the part of . 

project staff members, *tame as a result of urgings of forum speakers and 

the concepts inherent in'the statement of basic piinciples. In addition, 

the decision was made to expand agriculture and agribusiness education to 

include activities, that would involve elementary, junior high, and other 

senior high students and teachers as well as vocational agriculture 

programs. ' ' . . . 



The statement was reviewed bj^,^representatives from the- Iowa "B«part-^ 

* ' V 

ment»of Public Instruction, local;>teachers and staff members in agricul- 
tural education at Iowa State University ar^d polished for publication and 

.general distrufction, A copy Cff the-statement. entitled "Basic Principles 
of Agriculture and .Agribusiness Education" is included in the supplemental 

material SI with. thiS' report;. Also, among these materials is a copy of the 

transcribed addresses of the Forum speakers and listening panel member 

» 

reactions. 

; Phase HI & IV ^ Immediately upori^ompletiqn of Phase II, work began 

. ' . . ' , . * ' ' . ' - — 

on developing curriculum and administrative guidelines for Implementing 

the basic principles for agriculture and agribusiness education. As 

* * " ' . ^, • ** 

was the procedure in the first two phases of the project, 'Phases III ^jA ^ 
IV dealt with worlc suggested in objectives three and four of the project 

.'.proposal. It was the purp6se of thfese objectives to; " 1) develop^ 
curriculum guidelines based ,on philosophic constructs, definitions, and ^ 
purposes developed , for Objective 'Two and^2) develop- program structure 

-to Implement the curriculum guidelines identified for Objective Three. 
Tyler's model for curriculum development was the vehicle used to guide 
the development' of these materials. 

The first activity in ^Phase III of the project involved af thprough 
review., of the l;Lterature to identify the basic needs of the learner 
at four instructional levels lower and upper elementary, junior and 
senator high school. These needs were listed and catagorized as to 
whether they were sociological, psychological, or educational. Careful 
attention was- given to identifying needs common among ail age groups 
as well as the specific needs of each group of learners. 



The list of -learner needs was submitted to. a panel of five teachers 
at eaqh edlicatlonai level iFor review and crltlque^as to their appropriate- 
ness In describing the needs of srtudents that they taught. Upon receipt / 

. ' c • 

•of their critiques, project staff members revised the list of needs to 
reflect the reviewer's suggestions and used tfils list In developing 
curriculum materials later. In tTTK" phase ''of. the project'. A copy of these^ 
needs Is Included In Appendix C marked as "Exhibit A." ^ ^ 

After student ^leeds had been identified, project staff turned 
their attention to identifying the subject matter that-should be Included 
in the curriculum materials to carry out the Intent of the basic 
principles developed in Phase I and 11. The first attempt at det6rm;lrilng 
thlQ content"was .to use the subject matter normally incJLuded in secondary. 

^ ' ■-. ■• " ■. ' 

vocational agj^ulture pEOgramis. Local elementary, junior, arid senior . 



high school-teachers were assembled on the campus of Iowa State University 
in a two dkyiconf erence to determine which technical agricultures concepts 
normally/ taught in vocational agriculture programs could be infcrodxiced 
and taught an articulated .basis at the four Instructional levels.^ The 
wbrk^of this group was summarized and attempts .were maSe to structure these 
concepts vith^ the learner needs identified earlier. This approach had 
the overall Impact of placing total emphasis on subject matter rather 
than on satisfying student needs and meeting the,requlrements df the three 
function's' identified in Phase II of the project. 

At this point (December ,12, 1976), Dr. Ralph Tyler, Dr. William 
Stanley, and Dr. .James Clouse, Head "of Agrlcutlural Education at Vltginia 

! * ' * . 

Po]ytechnlc Institute met with staf.f members to review the progress of. 
the project and jnake suggestions on' the process of developing curriculum^ 
materials underway in the project. Their suggetstlon was that we should 
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ldentlf.y'25 to 30 concepts that would integrate the functions described In 
the basic principles statement into public school curricula and build our 
curriculum around these concepts. After considerable discussion, it was 
decided to follow their suggestion, 

A new at)proach was developed by project staff atid subject matter ' 
was developed arpund the three functions foif agriculture and agriculture 
business 'educ^atio^^ identified in Phase II and student needs identified • 
earlier in this. phasS\.p,f the project/ Beginniilg with the three functions 
and- the statement of leaiiner .needs, ^program goals were generated, cur- 
riculum and instructional, level objectives were developed for each 

^* <> ■ \ ' , ^ ' . ' ' 

function and sCiggested learning activities were developed for each of the 

iris true tioriai pbj..ectives. /A schema. Illustrating the approach followed 

in devfeloping^'^e curriculum materials, program *^goals, and curriculum 

level objectives (25 concepts suggested by the N(;urriculum consultant^)' for 



each fuhction, sxti instructional objectives for the first curriculum 
object; e under function three with suggested subject matter arid learning^ 
activities are included in Appendix C marked as "Ebchibit B." Instructional 
objectives and suggested learning activities. were developed' for each of 
the curriculum level objectives Identified for each of the three functions. 
Instructional- levels at which each concept was' to he. Introduced in the 
learning process were assigned to each instructional level objective. / 
c The complete set of curriculum materials i^ currently being revised and^ 
printed for use in field testing in three. Iowa public schools during, the 
next 12 month period,. This phase of the project ha(s been funded by the 
Career Education Division of the Iowa Department of Public Instruction. 
With. appropriate revisions as a result^of thb field testing of the 
materials, copies of the curriculum materials will be 'submitted to the 
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U.S.O.E. for distribution to the appropraite sources^, 

JWith the finalization of the format; of the Curriculum materials, 

project staff began developing guidelines for use in administering the ^, 

curriculum materials in local schools. \ ti. ^ 

• ♦ 

On December 10, 1976, a group comprised of edubational administrators 
and tfeachers at all three educational levels' (elementary, junior high, * 
. secondary), educational >curriculum specialists*, local and area school 
agriculture teacrhers, agricultural education staff members at Iowa State 
University, agricultural education students and/their parents and 
industry representatives along with praject staff, members^ met on the campus 
of Iowa State University. During this meeting, project activities were_ 
explained^ and", their participation solicited in assisting project, staff 
^members in identifying major components that should ^be included in 
administrative guidelines ^for Implementing the curriculum materials . 
developed in Phase III. Each committee member was given copies of all 
project' materials developed up to that point: in the ;project with thev^ " 
request that they study them and be prepared to react about^them during the 
month of February. Those persons who participated on this, committee, are- 
listed belovT^^ . ' . ' v. ' . 



Cliff Van Berkum Elgin Allen ^ - , ^ 

Vocational Agriculture Instructor Principal 

Swea City, Iowa Algona, Iowa 

Steve Jorgensen Fred Gosh 

Vocational Agriculture^ Instructor Industry Representative 

Neyell, Iowa ' Webster City, Iowa 

George Cummins, Instructor ' Mr. Fred Mbrford 

H-awkeyeMnstitiite of Technology School Board Member - farmer 

Waterloo, Iowa Dexter, Iowa 



Ron Me^ils, Principal 

Kate Mitchell Elementary School 

Ames," Iowa 

Genevieve Carrol <> . 

Elementary Teacher 
Webster City, Iowa 

Dave Ketelson 
Junior High Teacher ^ 
. Tama, Iowa 

"Davfe ^orford , . 
Agricultural Education's tudent 
ISU ' 

Ames, Iowa ^ 

Mr* Carl Hoefing 
Farmer 

Manson, Iowa ' - ' 

♦ 

Mrs* Carl Hoefing 

Farm-wife . ; 

Manson^ Iowa 

Merle Hoefing 

.Agricultural^ Education Student • 
ISU, Ames, Iowa 

Gary Briers 

Agricultural Education Staff 
ISU < ^ ' 

Ames, lowa^ . 

< 

Willie Rawls , 

Agricultural, Education Staf/' * 
ISU ' . . 

Ames, Iowa 



Mrs. JFred Mo r ford 
jFarm-wife 
D'exter, lowk 

Robert J. Ford, Chief 
Elementary-Siecopdary Services 
Career Education Division 
Department of Public Instruction 
Des Molnes,^ Iowa 

Gerald R« Lamer s. Chief 
Post-Secpnd|^ry^ Services 
Career Education Division 

Department.^ Public ^Instruction 

# 

* RoWld D/Marchow,^ tlhief 
Post-Secondary Services 
Career Educgition Division 
Department of Public Instruction 

* Des Moines, Iowa , ' 

Richard Carter ^ ^ 
Agricultural Educdtion Staff 

. ISU" ^ 

Ames,* Iowa ^ 

Emeron ^ettman , 

* • Agricultural Cone :ltant 

Career Education Division 
Department of Public Instruction 
Des Molne.s, Iowa 

Mildred Middleton > 
Curriculum Specialist * 
Cedar ^ Rapids, Iowa 



During February, the committee members met two days on the Iowa 



State University campus with staff members. In large/and small group 
sessions, committee members reacted to the materials given them earlier 
pointing out areas of concern that should be considered by project staff 
members when^developing administrative guidelines for' Implementing the 
curriculum materials. A summary of their reactions is included In ^ 
Appendix C maiJked as "Exhibit C." ^ ' 
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Using these suggestions as a basis from which to- build, 'project staff 
members, assisted by advisory committee members^ developed a tentative 
set of guidelines for administering the curriculum materials in local 
school settings. As with the curricuLm materials, these 'guidelines will 
be field tested and revised as a result of these tests. They will be 
submitted to the U.S.O.E. in final form wiDi the curriculum guidelines 
for general distribution. ^ ^ 
Accomplishments . 

The" following statements, sumiparize the accomplishmen^ts of the project 
f8r the period beginning on July 1^ 1975 and concluding-'on March 31, ' 
1977. . . ■ ' \ . • • . 

. A statement of principles undergirding agriculture ^nd agribusiness 
education in Iowa w^s written,, reviewed, revised and broadened to include 
emerging and future trends that would have an influence on the program* in 
the years ahead* 

A forum was held on the Iowa State University campus during which the 
above trends were identified and discussed. Speakers during* the forum 
Included the most notable and renowned representatives In t"he education, 
sociology, economic, and agricultural disciplines. 

three functions for agriculture and agribusiness education were 
'described and accepted as basic purposes for such education in lowS*. IWo 
-^>f^.these functions added breadth and scope fco existing agricultural 
education efforts in Iowa. . . ' . 

A tentative strategy for implementing the three functions in the 
curricula of loVa public schools was' developed and Instructional jmaterials . 
identified to Implement this strategy. Program goals, -curriculum and 
instructional objectives, suggested sub;ject matter and learning activities 

V « • 
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were .identified for each function coordinated' with student needs at. each 
instructional level. ^ ' . • * • 

k tentative set of administrative guidelines were developed that would 
guide the implementation of the curriculum guidelines in local schools. 

Approximately 850 people at ail educational levels and in all levels' 
of educat>^onal administration, persons representing related disciplines 
and industry and students had direct input into prdject activities when \ 
and where their assistance was needed, included amongN these grpups were, 
elementary, secondary, and post-seqondary teachers and administrators; 
secondary airtd post-secondary school board members and students; specialists, 
in -sociology, economics; career development,*' agriculture, occupational 
€Jducation, philosophy, curriculum development; Department of Public / 
Instruction specialists in career^ education; parents of students enrolled 
in agirlcultural/educatlon programs and industry representatives. 

Thfe achievements of this project have been accepted by teacher 

*\ . > 

/ . ' 

educators and supervisory personnel in agricultural. educatiDA as 
appropriate for Iowa and efforts have been funded for additional activities 
that will result^ in field testing and furthaY refinement of 't)ie materials 
developed in the project. ^ . 
.Evaluation . . * 

As was stated in. the project proposal, evaluation of project activities* 
was carried out by 'an independent third-party — namely, the .jwa Advisory 
Council on Career Education. Included in Append'ix D are their evaluations 
of project activities, as they were reported to the^ project staff during 
and at the conclusion bf the project. In addition to the evaluative 
efforts of this group, advisory committee members and outside consultants 
.and cofnmittee members that worked with project -staff members throughout 



its existence provided Instant and 'ongoing evaluative Input Into the 
projects. ' ^ 

Conclusions ♦ -^-^ 

* Described below are the Important conclusions and recommendations 
derived from project activities* . , , . - 

, . - The design of the prpject \rag adequate to lead to satisfying the 
objectives as stated In the proposal ♦ One dlf f lculty,'^^however, that was 
experienced was that Insufficient t^e had not been allowed to adequately 
carry out>project activities* Had it not been for the time, extension/ 
granted the ^project, ^only' partial completion of the last two objectives 
would haye been attained* ' In 'such endeavors in the future, . ample t.ime ' 
sho'Uld l5e allowed for the -slow; rather tedious task of curriculum 
development* " ^ 

The problem dealt with in this project was a "real" problem that 
confronted a real need facing agriculture arid agribusiness education in 
Iowa* Because of the urgency of finding solutions to this. problem, 
project staff members were able to involve others^ in carrying out project 
actlvl\ies-wlth great. pase* ^ ' , ' . 

Based on the outcomes of this proje^^ the function and role of 
agriculture and agribusiness edupatlon mu?t be 'expanded in Iowa and/ 
throughout the' nation* In light of curreiit'^nd futur^e^ societal trends 
and^ student needs, 'the program cannot focus only on the nayrow purpose 
of people for entry into an qccupation in the agricultural industry*. 
Bnphasls must be placed on the significance of agriculture .and food 
production in our national and International life and the avocational 
interests of people-'in agriculture* ' Q , , 

The study of agricultural concepts should not be limited to a three ' 



or- four year course of study 'at the secondary level. It should be * 
incorporated ifito existing programs of study at all grade levels and in all 
educational disciplines. Such an articulated approach to the study, of 
this subject will enhance the development of the basic, and social skills 
of the learner as well- as provide a high degree of relevatvce .for such 
instruction through the study of agricultural problems. 

Throughout^ the, country, many educators in agriculture and ypcational 
edu caption are attempting to delineate an<J write philosophies for their 
programs. Based on the outcomes of this project, these persons should * 
accept existing philosophies to guide their programs and d^ote their 

■ ^- • ' * . > ■ . ■ ■ • 

efforts to identifying those basic principles that undergird their 

programs that-are based on the philosophy they accept for their programs. ^ 

. ~ — — ' .-^ ^ 

0, , Consideration should be given "-to the amount of "voca^tional" ' 

training that should be provided at the secondary level in agriculture. 

Experimentation Should be initiated that would test the hypothesis that 

adequately vocational training can be provided at the secoildary level in 

two -rather than four years and that the first two years could be open to 

a general •study of, agricultural problems and the significance of agricul- 

ture'^and food production as well as avoca-tiohal interests in agticulture. 

Agriculture and agribusiness education in Iowa is supported by s^ven 
specific guiding principles^ accepted by practioners in the field, teacher 
educa^tors, and state supervisory personnel. Instruction in agriculture and 
agribusiness education shouljj exemplify these principles. A statement of 
these 'principles, can be found in the supplementary materials submitted 
with this report. • . - , > 

Based on the evaluations of the basic principles described in this 
study, increased attention should be placed on the ''general education" of 
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the learner than has been the case in the past in agriculture and agri- 
business education programs! • - — ^ . — ^-^^^^Z ^ 

- The social, psychological, and educational needs of J:he learner at , 
each instructional level must be of first concern when developing and 
Implementing curricula in agriculture and agribusiness education programs. 
Ca-^eful consideration should be made to avoid making subject matter and 
knowledge for knowledge sake the major goal of* such education. It is * 
the application of this knowledge to students needs and problems that 
must be of primary concern in all program. planning and instnictiori. 

Based on> the outcomes of this project, it. is recommended that in 
future projects of this type, extensive use be made of persons outside the 
profession in planning and conducting fi^^oject. activi^ties. The degree of 
appropriateness of materials developed and outcome^ achieved would not have 
been nearly as great had such persons not been involved with ^the project 
• throughout' its' existence. * * ^ ' 

■One dimension of the project that enhanced greatly its significance 
and usiefulness was the use 9f specialist's in educational ^philo^ophy ' * 
and curriculum' planning. These men (Drs. Tyler, Stanley, Clouse, and 

Swanson) brought an expertise to the project that- could not have been 

• / « ^ 
achieved in any other way. Their contribution insured the development 

of project activities and materials *that are rooted in sound educational 

• ' " , • ' "~ - - . ^ 

^^heory and will contribute to their usefulness in the yeaxs ahead. 
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' . / Exhibit A . . • • , . — 

Philosophical Constructs for the Agri-Business and Natural Resource Programs ~ 
of Jova ' . ' A ™ 

; Introduction: 

Agri-Business and ^Jatural Resource programs are rooted in the concept 
that educational goals grow out of real individual and -.social needs, and 
that aims without means of 'attainment are sterile and futile. Ends and. means 
and -therefo-iie integrally related and are immersed in the physical world, 
—which surrounds us all. ' . . ' • . ^ 

Among the characteristics that typify Agri-Business and Natural Resource 

programs are an orientation toward: " (1) individual and social needs; ^ 

(2) the physical world; (3) .experience; (^) -^problem solving; (5) pragmatism; 

and (6) felxibility and continuity. . . ' * ^ 

. J> ' . - • • ' 

, Individual and Social^ Orientation . ^ 

Agri-Business and Natural Resource Programs are oriented toward individual- 

and social needs of persons living in and interacting with the contemporary 

world. Such programs are primarily Concerned with educating persons to 

assure a <ipntinuing quantity of raw and processed materials needed to supply . 

basic humah nqeds of food, clothing, and shelter. These programs are also 

concerned with serving the higher hierarchial needs of individuals and 

groups, such as developing competence in individually satisfying and socially 

responsible skills and occupations leading toward individual fulfillment 

and social viability. 

Physical World Orientation - 

Agri-Business and Natural Resourcejprograms are directed largely toward 



the manipulation of the resources of the na^tural world — land, water, air, 
•plants, and animaffe — and toward the goals of supplying the needs and 
'enhancing the quality of life for mankind. Theories, ideas, and concepts. 

used as a basis for such activity are*deriyed largely from empirical 

investigation, of the functions of the natural world. 

' Experience Orientation - . " \ • ' * 

Agri-Busine^ss and ^Natural Resoiarce programs have a major premis that 
experience* whether good, bad, or indifferent, is the medium in which the \ 
human, being liyes and dies and is therefore the primary source through which 
he derives knowledge. The activity of human experience provides the means 
of comprehending the operation of the physical world and of coping with 
problems therein* - - ^ . * - - 

Problem-Solving Orientation 

In Agri-Business and Natural Resource programs the' context of problem 
solving is Viewed as the optimal ''mo de of enhancing motivation and creating 
a fertile learning environment. The 'fund of accumulated knowledge is of 
utmost importance, but as a means' to- the end of problem solving rather than 
as an end in itself.' , " ^ ^ ' . . 

Pragmatic Orientation ^ 

Pragmatism is defined as a* theory of logic that refers thinking and 
action to consequences for final test. Values which are both' personal and 
social, are judged in terms of their long range workability in .a problem 
solving context. Both. instrumental values, defined as those values serving 
as means to ends, and intrinsic values, defined as those values that are 
^worthwhile in and of themselves; are recognized, as "legitimate- human concerns 



and are^judged on similar pragmatic grounds, t. ' ' • ^ 

— : • • ) ,\ / 



Orlentatloh Toward Flexibility and Continuity \ ^ ' 

> * ' '* . ' • 

Agri-Business and Natural Resource programs are characterized by^ 

flexibility rather than rigidity in their attempt to cope intelligently 

with constant change. Consistient t?ith this concept of change is the theory 

that the human organism is constantly .confronted with problems of adaptation 

to an ever changing environment. The^^need for education is therefore 

viewed as cdatinuous^ rather than finite and terminal* 



. ^ ■ Exhibit B , . 

Sjmmary of Comments on Proposed Philosophical Constructs for ARrlculture 
and Agribusiness Education ^- ■ . ^- . ■ 

' Below "Is d summary of the comments, d^S'letions and additions submitted 
by the panel oj:, teaclier edupators and state supervisors from the Central 
State's Region; teacher educators from Iowa State Uniy^^sit^^ Agricultural 
•Edticaliion Department; and, state supervisors from the lowja Department of ^ 
Public Instruction. - ^ ' . ^ - 



Cfomments and additions concer^.lng the INTRODUCTION: 

1. First sentence, add alter'tlie word education: as an integral 
p^rt qf the total -educational program ' 

2. Delete the.Vord educational in the first sentence ^ 

3. Change the .title of the program tP^ Agriculture- and Agribusiness Education 
4» Who is thiis for? Average layman will not- comprehend t 

5. Do you really want to say it to. all things to- all people- why 
not develop a statement that will identify the parameters 

'that we operate within * . . , 

6. Occupational goal of the individual ^in* this area- production,, 
farming and processing and marke{;ing of .food and fiber. 

J. This would apply., to , any kind of education- too general 

Comments,. deletions and additions concerning the construct INDIVIDUAL 
AND SOOIAL ORIENTATION . " ^ ^ ^ 

1.. 1 suppose the world economy and management could be included In 
this construct 

2. Sixth line in_.this construdt; after the word groups insert, in 
democracy ' . . ^' _ - - 

3. Can't you shorten and simplify this \ ^ ' 

4. First linjB after word towards, insert; the occupational, leadership 

and social needs of persons that plan to or are engaged in an agriculture 
or related vocation. . 



Comments, deletions and additions concening the construct PHYSICAL WORLD 
ORIENTATION : ' . 

1. I would like the title ^nd statement to include emphasis upon agriculture 
2* Line one. of construct: change directly to ditected'* 

3. Second line,, jaanaging is a better word then manipulation . - 

4. Comment after last sentence in construct; production- efficiently 
and effectively ' • o 

*Comments7 deletions , and add ifiions concerning the construct EXPERIENCE 
ORIENTATION : . 

!• Fourth line; after the word knowledge add, and developes^ sldLlls 
.2. Fourth line; after the word icnowledge add/ attitudes and skills ' - 

3. Line one; insert meet performance objective rather than major premis 

4. Comment; Providing hands on experience that will provide th^- 
individual with knowledge, skills and, abilities - 

Comments, deletions and additions concerning the construct PROBLEM SOLVING 
ORIENTATION , < ' / ' 

1. If you have-thiff,. >rfiich is basic, it should be iased upon real-life-like 
, problems '(experience) to meet. needs (pragmatic orientation) 

2. I think that this (pragmatic orientation) can be revised to Include 

the essentials under this heading (problem-solving). There is duplication. 

3. Line three and four is *good. ^ 

4> Comment; Problem solying procedure for decision making 



Comments, deletions and additions concerning the^ construct PRAGMATIC 
ORIENTATION : ' ) 

1. Third line; after the word their; insert the words, immediate and 

2. Isn't this simply the decision making -process 

3. Comment; Why hot say take theory and put into practice 

4. Comment; * Put in context for Agriculture Education 
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Comments, delet?ions and additions concerning the construct ORIENTATION 
TOWARD FLEXIBILITY AND CONTINDITY : ' ' " 

!• Second line; delete the word their and insert its 

tonment; This would apply to aliaost any occupational 
• area in vocational education * 

3« Following last sentence in construct; Understa-^ding oc basfic. 
concepts and principals that will provide "the basis for making 
effective decisions in a changing technological agricultui;^al 
industry " <• _ *^ ^ . 

A summary of other comments made that relate to the philosophical 
constructs that" were reviewed by the panel. of judges: 

1. Your listing of practices should be reviewed carefully to identify 
some other major Ideas that perhaps should be included in the 
philosophy statement. "Keep in irtind- that our program is ari. 
"educational program in agriculture. - > 

2.. You've done some good, hard thinking and the statem^nt^ hang 

together. I believe it is well for professionals , to consider lofty 
; statements, I really wonder- about the usefulness. of them for laymen, 
however, I'm enclosing three .other statements made by our collegues 
, for your consideration and whatever use you care^ to make of them. 

3.. This makfes sense to me. I made only one or two minor additions on 
p. 2. Sounds like an exciting project. 

4. This page (2) is typical' intellectual jargon. J^y .not say what you 
want to say in terms most people would understand* 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR AGRICULTURE AND AGRIBUSINESS EDUCATION IN IOWA 
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Introduction 



Agriculture and Agribusiness Education is rootjed in the concept 
that educational goals grow out of r^al individual and social needs, - 
and that aims without means are sterile and futile. Ends and means ■ 
are* therefore integrally related and are immersed in the world which 

surrounds US all* ' . 

i» «N (/ * . 

Among the characteristics that typify -Agriculture and Agri- ' 
business Education are orientations toward: (1) Democracy, (2) 
Individual and Social Needs; (3) Agricultural Resource Management; 
(4) Experience: (5) * Prqblem -Solving; (6) Pragmatism": (7) Flexibility 
and" Continuity: and (8) Interrelationships of Agriculture. 



Democratic Orientation 

Agricultural education Is committed to democracy not only as a 
political and social' philosophy, but also as arr educatfo'Aal mothod- 
ology. For example* the pragmatlve orientation of this, educational ^ 
discipline recognizes that values and propositions are^ ultimately • " * 

•tested by their consequences in the lives of human beihgs^ While 
the contributions of specialized e^xpertise are vital-, evaluation pf 
declslonTmaklng must event:ually refer to th& experience of fhbse 
who are effected by policies' and programs* Accountability to those 

^'wio experience the consequences' of decisions is thus a basic , 

' requirement" of sound educational policy • Such firtJcouirtabillty is one ' 
bf the principles that underlie the commitment of agrl^culturaj. 
education to broad stu4ent and community Involvement, in the 
decision making pro6ess* Further, agricultural education 'is .based on 
the yaiue of free and open iaqulry-in the' testing of hypotheses* 
Recognition of the importance of such inquiry underscores need for 
•freedom to question the assumptions of those in authority* ' Freedom 

;of inquiry as a fundamental d«nocratic principle JLs an essential 
component of the educational process. - Finally problem solving as 
a method of -learning. implies that students are actively involved in 
discovering sQlutions to problems directly or indirectly relevant 
and preferably perceived^by the student to be relfevant to the needs 
of t^e student and the realities, of the^society^ This means that" 
. student^s.must think for themselves, make choices among differiint 
courses of action, and take responsibility for the consequences. 
Student initiative, apd ctiolce are, therefore, an, essential part of 
democratic educational methpd. In all tliese ways the pragmatic 
and problem solving approach to education recjures the initiative and 
intelligent critical participation of all those who are part 9f or 

' affected. by the process of education in vocational agriculture. It 
is important to note, however, that democratic principles of education 
do not mean (as is argued by the extreme wing of the advocates of 
the shlld centered school and the radical wing of the advocates 
of the open classroom) that the learner is in all cases completely 
capable of determining what he,.s.hould study, directing this^ study 
or unilaterally forming his character. Parents'; the community and 
the teacher have a definite responsibility to guide, and in 
appropriate sense discipline the; education of the young. Xhe- funda- 
mental obligation of agricultural education in this respect is to 
so tteat the students that they become progressively* better able to 
be self directing— that is tp choose and judge for themi-'elves on the 
basis of^ the* most ^intelligent consideration -of .the alternatives, of 

.which they are capable, and to Assume responsibility for their, 
decisions. * 

Implementation of a democratic-, approach to agricultural educa- 
tion requires that teachers, administrators, and other workers in 
the field of agricultural education develop competencies not stressed 



In an authoritarian system*/ Teachers, for example, need to know how 
to relate content material to "student Intf^rests and problems,. ho^T to 
arrange conditions and settings that require'.inquiiry on the pant of 
the student, and -how to facilitate discussion and communication .among 
students:. Moreover, both teachers and administrators need to Team ' 
how to relate to understand community and parent interests;, how 
to deal with conflicts among groups interested ^n agricultural 
education*, .and- how to deal with differences between each other. 
These skills' involve a greater sensitivity,' flexibility, and 
capacity to deal' with* complex problems than is involved %n an 
authoritarian approach to education* t . *«' ^ - V 

The democratic apprbach developed here is necessary if • agri- 
cultural education is to fulf ill- its responsibilities both to the ' 
individual and society. Life in a <^mocratic and free Sbciety , 
requires capabilities beyond those required in an authoritarian 
^society. Personal initiative, ability to formulate and test hypo- 
theses,- some knowledge of ; the methods of inquiry and underst/anding 
of the views of those with whom one disagrees are a^oong such abilities 
reqiiired in a free society. A democratic approach to agricultural 
education tends to develop* abilities of -these types: Iri a democracy 
these capabilities are required in agricultural and agribusiness as 
they are in other fields of ^endeavor. • ' , 



Individual and Social Orientation ' * " 

Agriculture and A^business Education is oriented towards, (a) 
the biological and sociaVneeds of persons, and (b) the needs <of the 
society for which the individual is being educated. Such educiatlon 
is primarily concerned with assuring a continuing qiiantlty of raw 
and processed materials needed io^supply- basic human needs .(food, 
clothing, shelter, etc.), ^nd with the development of the knowledge 
necessary^ to enfl^ble the individual" to underst'and the role of agri- 
culture "in the life of the nation and the world. Agriculture antl 
Agribusiness Education likewise is concerned with serving the needs' 
of individuals and groups in developing competence in individually 
satisfying arid- socially Responsible knowledge, skills, and occupations 
leading towaird" individual fulfillment and social viability.. Satis- 
faction with one's occupation is of great importance both to the 
Individual and to the efficiency of the productive. ptbcess. 

Needs., both individual and societal, should' be determined by 
a cooperative process in .which air^^c^ncemed participate to the 
extfentVof their ability to 'do so. VAmbng the individuals and groups 
thaft^must be Included in this process kre students, teachers, * 
parents, community "representatives,^ and the relevant experts. In 
the determltiation of the needs ^of^the student, his views should 
-receive major, though not exclusive,, consideration. In determining ' 
the needs of ^society, expert Judgement should perhaps play..a much 
larger role than was the case in determination of individual needs. 
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Agriculture Resource Management Orientation * [ 

V * . « , " \ ^ 

Agriculture and Agribusiness* Education Is directed ^argely 
toward the management p£ the factors » forces » propesses» and 
resources Involved In the conduct of agricultural enterprleses. *< 
XJieorles» Ideas » and, concepts used as a basis for such activity 
are derived largely from experimental.^ investigation. Indudlns 
both the rdgorous scientific processes of the pertinent sciences* 
and the accumulated^ and, tested experiences of those engaged it( 
agriculture. o ' % ^ 



Experience Orientation 

Agriculture and Agribusiness Edi^catlon ha's as a major premis 
that experience » .whether good » bad» or indifferent » 'is the medium «^ 
in which tKe human being lives and^ dles» and is' therefore the .conjbext^ 
'in which learning occurs. Experience provides the medium through ^ 
which the student comprehends his world. For such experience » 
however^ to be vmeaningful» the student must understand the relation* 
iship between what he does and the ensuing consequences. Needless 
to say» experiences can be vicarious as well as direct. ' Indeed » 
the fundamental*, basis of all tested knowledge incorporates ajargc** ' 
measure of vicarious experience. ^ * 



Problem Solving Orientation 

In Agriculture and Agribusiness Education problem solving is the 
optimum method of learning* although not^the sole*^ method. . Effective ^ 

^problem solving^ involves a genuine problem in which alternate courses 
of ' action are possible. It consists, of^a determination of the appro- 
priate means to achieve the end desired with care/ however » that in 
the achievement of the desired end;* other consequences » which are 
disastrous or highly unde8lrable»* are not also^ entailed. ^ Usually 
such problem solving Involves several phases such as: defining the 
problem^ collecting Information and ki\owledge» formulating hypothese* . 
testing hypotheses in both tought and action* and judging the con-* . 

.sequences. ^ . . ' ' 

^All problems Incorporate both Intellectual and physical activity. 
However* it must be no'ted that in some types of^ problems the phyisical 
activity is predominant* while in others* the primary is' the- Intelle'ctual 
activity". . ' ' ^ ^ 
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I^bblem solving, as af learning technique, is fully effective 
only when the problem is genuine rather than manufactured, the problem* ^ . 
is accepted by the student as a problem of. his own, and the student ' ' 
participates with others ±n planning and directing- the processes ' 
by which the solution is reached. . . - ^ 

«» ' • • ' 

As a metl^od of learning problem solving obviously differs in 
certain respects from memorizing or even understanding the accumulated 
bodies of knowledge per se. Jhese bodies of knowledge are, of course, 
of enormous Importance in ^he problem solving, process, but the^ are *' 
used as resources 'in the solution of the problem' rather than the direct 
study of the pairticular. body of knowledge itself. ' ' * . 

' ' . : \ 

Pragmatic Orientation . > .. - 

Pragmatism is defined ^s a theory of knowing and valuing which 
.refers thinking and action to all consequences to' oneself and others , 
as the final test of the! true aad^the good.- In this prbcess n)oth 
tfie short and long, range- consequences -should be considered'. Ends and . 
means can be distinguished, but they cannot be separ.ated in the ™ ^ . 
setfse that no ends can be achieved without the* use of means, and every 
end, when achieved i leads to further consequences.^ Accordingly, 
to will the end and .not the means is an exercise* in futility, although 
.in 'many situations, alternative means are possible.. ^' , 

'■J ' * . - 

In judging human ends/and purposes, values as well as descriptive 
propositions .(I.e. "If this, then that." statements) must\be Included. » 
The soiirce.of values- Is hyman wishes, desires, and wants, but,' as 
suQh, wishes, desires, and wants dannot be-evaluated. ' A wish, desire, 
or want becomes a value when it hfks bee'n examined In terms of the is 
consequences. All such valuation takes place In a given cbntext because 
In one, situation an action may lead to one set of consequences,, while 
.In another situation, a different ffet of consequences. The consequences • 
produced are judged good or bad In terms of our other values. Consequently, 
it Is- Impossible to judge all qur yalues at once, but any one can be • * . 
Isolated for. evaluation. We judge our values In terms .of, (a) consistency 
with the rest of our value system, and (b) the -consequences of the 
action to which the value will lead. • 

» ■ - « . 

, It Is necessary to remember In any valuation process that we under- 
take some activities because they are Intrinsically enjoyable' or . 
interesting, whereas we undertake others because they are essential means 
to^ some ends which we prize. Howeyer, as stated above, no activity can 
he judged as good simply because It Is enjoyable. It Is flrst'necessary ' 
to. determine that the consequences of engaging in the enjoyable activity 
are good for all those Involved. • ' 



Orientation , Toward Flexibility and Continuity . , 

Agriculture and Agribusiness Education .must be characterized" 
Tjy flexibility and adaptability rather than rigidity in its attempt 
to "enable the student to cope intelligently with constant and signi- 
ficant change. The human brganisn^ Is constantly confronted with- . 
problems of adaptation to an ever changing environment. Today this 
is more true than it §ver has been in the past. We. are. now living 
in a world in which change., is so rapid and so significant that 
education can'never be regarded as conclusive or fii^l» Accordingly, 
the need exists for a continuous reassessment of educational activities 
However, this revision shoiild proceed vith due regard for the fact ^ 
that - even in the most revcrlutionary situation, a revision is always 
characterized ^to a significant degree by "cpntinuity as well as by 
significant change. . 



, Interrelationships of Agriculture Orientation ^ 

- It is' no longer adequate to educate fhose engaged in the agri- 
cultural "^enterprises, and more particularly, those in leadership 
positions, in the knowledge, skills^ and techniques required for 
efficient agricultural production, processing, and marketingv We 
are living in an increasingly interdependent and inter^related . 
world In which agriculture, along with every other significant, 
enterprise, is closely interwoven with the entire economic and social 
structure of the community, the state, the nation, and the world. ' 
In such circumstances, it is increasingly neces^^Sfry for the agri- 
, cultural worker, and particularly the leaders of agriculture and 
agribusiness — both in^their own interests and the, interests of ^ their ^ 
community, state,^ nation, and world — to understand and appreciate 
the importance of these Institutional inter-relationships of a 
progressively interdependent World. 
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. ' Exhibit; D ' ' : 

Sub-Principles ' . ^ ^ 

Individual and Social Orientation Sub-^prlnciples : , 

Teach students to accept and evaluate other'g* ideas. ' r . . 

Include activities that involve student deciaion-making. 

Emphasize the contribution that agriculture liakes in meeting consumer 
needs. ' ' ^ ' ' ' . 

Include instruction tm the use of new agricultural i>roducts. 

Include activities which allow students to become socially competent 
and active. , 

^ Emphasize natural' resources and agriculture in the use ofvleisure time. 

. • ^ ; , • • • " j> *\ . • ^ 

Emphasize. work, and workmanship by each individual in contributing, to , the 
welfare of society. > . ' ' * 

o Emphasize Jionesty and respect. - . \ . ' . 

Emphasize student p^rticipatibn in activities and organizations 

Emphasize efficiency in other agricultural occupations as well as farming. 

Include the application of ^ t(Bchnical information for production of agrir 
cultural .products. I . " , . ^ 

Help^^tudents identify career opportunities in farm and offrfarm agri- 
cultural occupations. , ^ 

' s . • . ^ 

Develop, leadership in individuals ' 

Foster patriotism. ^ " ' . 

Emphasize setting and attaing goals. , • - * * / 

. Forster family and other interpersonal relationships. , 

V- , - * * ' ' ' ' 

Emphasize efficiency in production: as measured by fina^^.ai success. 

Include activities which allow students to become emotionally succe^ssful.. 

Consider the students* persona^ interests, aeeds» desires, and ambitions when 
determining curriculum activities; • 

Determine individual 'and social needs of the students. 

Emphasize financial security; . i , 

Include the development of knowledge and skills necessary for self-fulfill- 
ment of students. ' , ' ' ' 

Emphasize the, development of personal and business relationships. 

' include a study of the conservation of our natural resources.. 
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Agricblturai Resource ttenagement Orientation Sub-principles : 

Include, the understanding of toanagement in the conduct of agricultural 
• enterprise^. ' ^ 

•Include the^use of records in the establishment of goals for the management 
of resources* • . • . 

include the application of technical Information in inarketlng agricultural 
products. . • . ^ ' ^ ... 

*.",*« ' • ' - 

Includ.e the application of knowledge In attaining agricultural managemtot 
goals. ■ ' • . , • " ^ . 

Emphasize the management of, capital. 

Emphasize the opportunity vhich the. democratic system provides for free 
■enterprise. . ^" ' * 

:Help students select enterprises which are manageable. *' 

Emphasize the conservation and use of human resources to sustain enter-. 

* prise efficiency and human well-being.' 

. ^. * ■ 

•Emphasize the, influence of world politics on local decision-making in ^ - 
'agricultural production and marketing.' ^ * , < * 

, include the recognition qf natural elements (weather, disease, soil, etc.) 
s in- selecting agricultural* enterprises. . 

Hake' students aware of resources needed in the agricultural production 
process. < * ^ * . ' ' • ^ . 

Empfiasize political and governmental actions which affect ^agricultural manage- 
"ment decisions. ^ 

' . » ' " '* • 

Emphasize* making management decisions. - - 

Emphasize th$ role of bargaining. in the free enterprise system. 

Include 'student management of limited resources. 

Include the 'application of technical information in processing agricultural 
products. . /. * ' 

Include recognition of workmanship as it applies to management. 

» ■ f ^ 

Emphasize thie management of machinery and equipment. 



Experience Orientation Sub-principles : * 
Emphasize real-life situations" and ^experiences 

Include experiences that the jstudent 'interprets as being useful to him. 
Include ^performance experiences by students* 

Include supervised occupational experience. • 

Provide studenjts the opportunity to edm money- through occupational 
experience programs. . ' ^ - - 

Include individual experiences. " • ' ' 

Include group eatperiences* ^ ^ ' , 

Emphasize' the accumulation of knowledge and experience for use in future 
decision-making* 

Include experiences that involve competitiori, I 

Emphasize experience as the medium. through irtiich knowledge is acquired 
and skills and abilities are developed., 

leach^knowledge; skills, and 'abilities jiecessary •£ or satisfying employment 
• in specific agricultural occupations. ^ 

Include on-the-job experience that talce? place on the^JEafm or in the 
agricultural business location. 

Include experiences that take place in the laboratory or shop. , 

Include experiences that take place in the classroom. 

Include responsibilities which students can perform to ctevelop self- 
confidence* 



Problem Solving Orientation Sub-prlnclpfes : , 

Base Instruction upon simulated problems ^en ^actual probl^ are not 
available* 

Emphasize pi?oblem solviAg which involves predominantly mental activity • 

Utilize group, instruction dealing wltli .the probl^ conmion to specific 
^ groups ~of students* - ^ 

• • \ • / - . « , ■ ^ , 

U^e problem solving as a method of learning* , ' • - * - 

Utlize individualized instruction in solving students' probleais* 

Coordinate classroom instruction wifti students 'occupational experience 
programs* 



Emphasize problem solving which, involves both physical and mental activity' 
of students* , * . ^ , ; ' . ' 

' Emphasize, formulating 'and testing hypotheses in the plroblem-solving 
process. * " . * ■ . ' , . . 

Base instruction upiin problems common to the community, stat^, and/or nation* 

Include the. study of subject matter as a resource in the solution of 
problems* ^ " ' , , ^ , ^ . .. , 

^- . ' * , , ' ^ ' " ^ 

.Empasize that studcmts evaluate, the consequences to possible solutions of 
^ . , problems* ^ ' ' ' « , 

involve student participation- in reaching solutions to problems. 
Base instruction upon the actual,' problems of students. 

.Emphasize problem 'solving Vhich involve^^predomihantly physical activity ^ 
.of studentsi " - . . ^ ' ' . , • ' 

Collect information and knowledge to aid in the problem solving process* 

- ' ' _ . ; . , • • , . / . . . ^ / V ' ^ • 

Identify. problems relating , to the' student and h£s environment* _ 

Emphasize that students perform definite practices as the result of » instruction. 



Pragmatic Orientation Sub-prlnclples ;^ 

. Emphasize that skills can be learned only through performance, , 

Assist students In assessing and coping with their personal strengths and 
weaknesses, . - , . > . 

.Assist students In continual evaluation of progress toward personal goals, 

♦ ^ / .* ■ • 

Teach students to evaluate their achievements . in terms of their own -values. 

• " " " • \ 

Stress knowledge In determining and achieving goals. 

Teach students to accept thelr^pres^ent situation and Identify ^changes needed 
to achieve their goals, • - * 

Emphasize the' development of the student as a whole person, ' 

Ef®®® students are responsible for their own successes and failures. 

Assist students In realizing that goals cannot be-achleved without developing 
strategles-for their achievement, 

^ Encourage creative thinking In tune with students' abllitleirf and 
opportunities. 

Teach students to distinguish between means and en^s In achieving goals. 
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Flexibility and Continuity Orientation Sub-prlnclples ;' 

Inqlude a variety' of course offering's and options for -the students* 

Emphasize conmunity input in the development' of agtlculturar educat^ . 
, programs* ' * * • * / " 

Provide educational opportunities for adults preparing for or engaging 
in agricultural occupations* i ^ 

Contlni^ally evaluate educational activities in order to b^g^^rtmit program , 
• improvement* 

Include a commpn core of knowledge* - 
Emphasize meeting individual student needs. 

ProVi ^ educational activities for junior high school students. 

Emphasize the student V awareness, of new developments in agriculture.- 

• • ' \ ^ • ^ 

Provide educational opportunities for secondary students* v 

Provide educatipnal opportunities for elementary pupils* 

Include a var4.ety of lemming eafperiences for the student. 

Make continuous use of the human and physical resources of the conrmunity. 

Provide educational opportunities for handicapped students. 
■ Include modes of education that are informal (newspaper, television, »etc.) . 

Study the past, present, and futute trends in agriculture. 
; Emphasize the application of theory through solutions of aptual problems. 
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rnterrelatlonshlps of Agriculture Orientation Sub-prlnclples ; 
Develop an awareness of' society's responsibilities to agriculture. _ 
Stress that agriculture Is more than farming. 

Include a study of the rdle of agriculture in our economic structure; 

Develop an appreciation and understanding of the interrelationships of 

^ , agriculture an'S world probl^s. ^ . . ' 

«■ . 

Stress the relationship of agricultural occupations to other occupations 

Develop an .awareness of - agriculture's responsibility to society. 

" Develop the understanding of the agriculture of the world f«m the 
consumer's viewpoint. - 

Prepare students for leadership, roles, in agriculture and in society. 
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Exhibit. E . ^ ■ • , 

^ . ' ' Acceptance of Basic Philosophic Principles 
for Agriculture and Agribusiness 
• . . ^ Education • , ' * * ^ 

with the development of the seven original basic principles for agrlcul 
ture and agribusiness education arose concern over whether these principles 
Wre accepted by, those people Involv.ed directly or indirectly with the 
program at various administrative and institutional levels. To ascertain, 
the acceptance b.y these people, sub-principles (illustrations) were 
generated for each of the seven major principles. 'These sub-principl es 
were listed in questionnaire- form and mailed to randomly selected 
individuals from eight seperate groups, namely: state supervisors^ 
teacher ed'jca tors, local and area school agriculture teachers, .other 
public or arer school teachers, principal and area school department heads, 
local, apd area school students, local and area school board members, and 
local and area school superintendents* Each person was asked to indicate 

» ' , ' , ^^^^ 

how important eath sub-principle was in the local or area school agri- 
culture anf^ *ribusiness^ programs. These ratings were .made on ^ 1 (no 
importance) to 99 (veryv important) scale with a scale value of 50 being 
average importance. These scores were tfransformed to normal deviates 
with the new scale values being 267 reptejenting importance, 500 repre- 
senting average importance, anc* 733 representing very much importance. 
Data in the following tables .summarizes the responses of each of the above 
groups to each sub7prlnciple and served, to reflect the' importance of each 
major principles. . ^ 

Based on the data presented in each table, one can conclude that each 
major principle is accepted by all groups as being an integral part of the 
agriculture -and agribusiness program In Iowa. All group means were above 
500; . ^ " ' *" . 
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Table 1. Importance 'group mean scores for principle entitled 
"Individual ^^nd Social Orientation" 



Group ' 




Mean 


S^jcandara* Deviation 


State Supervisors ^ . 




6i7.5 ' 


. A6..7 .i 


.Teacher Educators 




612.9 


A7.1 


Superintendents • 




585.2 


A6.3 


Principals 




581.5 


5A.1- 


Agriculture Teachers 




581.1. 


- A3.JL • 


Other Teachers 




580.53 


■52. A 


Bpard Members 




579.3 


A7.6 . 


Students 




571.5 


■ A5.2 


Overall Mean 




589.6 


50.5 



F-value « 10.19. -F~value required for significance at the .01 level 
with 7 and 632 degrees of freedom was 2.641 ' ' ' y 

} * 

Significant differences were observed between the -following groups; 

State Supervisors and Other teachers, principals, board members, 

superintendents, students, and agriculture 

* teachers. 

- • y " ... 

• Teacher Educators and studeni^s apd agriculture teachers. 

Table 2. Importance group mean scores for principle entitled 
. . "Agrlctiltural Resource Management Or len tuition" 



Groiip" 

- 


Mean. Standard Deviation 


State Supervisors \ _ , 


601.5 


51.1 


Teacher Educators 


599.5 ' ^ 


51. A 


Board Mem|>ers 


588.3 . 


A8,l 


Other Teachers 


^80.5 


5A»3 


Superintendents 


577.2 ■ 


A6.i^a . ' 


Students ^ • . 


575.9 


■AO. 6 


Principals 


572.5 : 


A9.9 


Agriculture Teachers 


572.2 


AA.6 


Overall Mean 


583.6 


A9.8 . 


F-vaiue was A. 88. ^F-value required 


for significance at the 


.01 level 


with 7 and 632 degrees of freedom was 2.6A1. 





Significant differences wer^ observed between state supervisors and 
agriculture teachers. ; * 
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Table 3* Importance group mean scores for principle entit!ied "Experience 
Orientation" - 



Group 



Teacher Educators 
State Supervisors. 
Agriculture Teachers 
Students ..^ ^ 

Other Teachers 
Superintendents 
Principals 
Board Members 

Overall Mean r- 

F-value was 16\99« F-value required for significance at the .01 level 
with 7 ?nd 632 -degrees of freedom was 2.641# /. 



Mean 


standard Deviation . 

t. 


631.1- 




624.3 ■ 




595.6 


\ 43.1 


586.8 • 


■ ■ " Y 43.8 


584.9 ■ 


\58.9 X 


580.6 


46.4 


579.7 


4^.1 


573.1 


f 50.1 


595.6 


' 51.4 ^ 



" Significa.^t differeaices.were observed between the following groups: 

^ State Supervisors and other teachers, principals, board members, 

superintendents, and students. 
Teacher Educators and or.her teachers, principals, board members, 

superintendents, and students. 



Table 4. Importance, group mean scores for principle 
Solving Orientation" " 


entitled "Problem , 


Group ^' 


' Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Teacher Educators 


615.2 


if 

43.1 


State Supervisors 


599.1' 


,43.6 


Agriculture* Teachers 


" 576.5 


40.6 ' 


Other, Teachers 


576.0 


45.5 


Principals 


56^.4 


42.3 


Superintendents 


« 569.4 


40.4 


Students . ' 


• 563.3 1 


41.3 


Board Members 


^ 563.2 


47.9 


Overall Mean * 


579.9 


•^46.4 



F-value was 14.98. F-value required for s5gnificance at the .01 level 
with 7 and 632 degrees of freedom was 2.641. 

Significant differences were observed between "the following groups: 

Teacher Educators and other teachers, principals, boalrd members," 
. ' - ^ superintendents, students, and agriculture 

" teachers. 
State supervisors and prlincipals, board members; superintendents, 
• • * - and students. 
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Table 5. Importance group mean scores for principle entitled "Pragmatic 
^OrienfcationV^ . .. 

-i ■ 

«roup^ Mean Standard Deviation 



Teacher Educators ."^ 613.8 ^ -<56.6 

State Supervisors 611.5 ' ^ ^ 52,3 

Board Manbers 585.4 • . * 48.5 

Other Teachers ' - ' 585.3 ' 52.3 

Principals " * .^ 583.9 ^ ' * 52.3 

Agriculture Teachers^ 583.8 " A3\9 

Superintendents,.. ' , 583.4 . ' A7.iB ^ 

Students • , 568.9* 43.7 

^ Overall Mean . ^ 590.2 ' \ 51.1 

'F~value was^7.79. ' F-value required for significance , at the .01 level 

with 7 and 632 degrees of freedom was 2.641. 



Significant differences were observed between the student and state 
supervisor and teacher^ educator groups. - 

r 



Table 6. Importance group mean 


scores for principl 


e entitled "Flexibility 


and Continuity" 






Group- ' . ^ 


" "Mean 


Standard Deviation 


State "Superyisors . .. 


613:. 1 


45.9 ■ ' 


Teacher Educators; * 


610.8 


■ 47.3 


Other Teacher^ - 


577.5 


49.9 


Principals 


' 576.3 


- 46.8 


Superintendents 


575.4 ' 


• 46.3 


Agriculture Teachers 


571.6 


42.1 


.Students _ ' ,*' 


570.1 


39.8 ' 


Board Members '' 


-5'64.4 


.. 50.5 


Overall Mean 


. 583.1 


^9.3^ 



F~value w^^ 12.85. F-value required - for significance at the .01 level 
with 7, and 632 degrees of freedom was 2.641* 



Significant differences were observed between the following groups: 

State Supervisors and other teachers, principals, board members, 

superintendents; students, and agriculture 
* teachers. 

Teacher Educators and other teachers, principals, board members, 

superintendents, -students, and agriculture 
. .. teachers. . 



TabXe ?• Importance group mean scores for principle entitled "Inter-, 
relationships of Agriculture" 



Group ' Mean' ^ Standard Deviation 



State Supervisors 


*■ • 
60A.8 


52.5 


Teacher Educators 


591.9 


65.1 


Board Members ^ 


583.3 


60.4" 


Other teachers 


581.-8 . . 


60.9 • . * 


Superintendents 


577.1 • 


53.2 


Students , / . 


574. 9 


52.8 - , 


Principals - , 


574.1 ■ » 


59.9 , 


Agriculture Teachers 


570'. 5 


" 47.5 


Overall Mean 


582.5 . ^- 


57:6. ; 


* • ' * 
F-value was 3«408« F-value required for significance at the 


.01 level- » , 


with 7 and 632 degrees of freedom was 2«641« 











Significant differences were observed between the state supervisor and.,. • 
agriculture teacher groups. ^ !• • • . 



Table 8* Importance mean scores by principle for all respondents (N-6.40) 



Principle ' . ' * o 


Mean 


Experience t)rientatioh 


KQK ' A 


rragmacic uriencacion , 




Individual and Social Orientation - 


589.6 


Agricultutal Resource Management Orientation 


583.6 


Flexibility and Continuity Orientation ^ 


. 583.1 , 


Interrelationships of Agriculture Orientation • 


• 582.6 


Problem Solving , _ . 


:* 579.9 




Table '9. Importance mean scores and mean ranking by principle and respondent group 



Principle 




Teachv 


Educ. 


Sup. 




£^ JL xnc . 


OUUUcU 


Memb. 


Other 
Teach. 


Individual and - 


M 


• 5Si.l 


61?. 9 


61>.5 


585.2 


581.2 


571.5 


579.3 




c 
. 3 


Social Nppds 

> 


- R 




A 




J. 


0 


A 




;4 




Agriculture Resource 


'm 


'57^.2 


599.5 • 


601.5 - 


- 577.2 


572.5 


575.9 . 


588.3 




c 
. D 


Management 


R 


5 


6 


6 




6 " 


2 


■ 1 


5 




• . " -^'^ 
Experience 


M 


■ 595.6 


631.0 


62A.3 


580.6 , 


57^.7 


586.8 


573.1 


kfi/i 


0 




R 


1 


1 




* J 




J. 


c 


2 




Problem Solving ' 


M 


576.6 ■ 


' 615. 2 • 


599.1 . 


569.4 


569:4 . 


.56 J. 2 ' * 


563.2 


D/0 


A 

. u 




R^ 

-r 


A 


2 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 




Pragmatic 


' M 


583.8 


613.8 ' 


611.5 


583.4 


583.9 


568.9 , 


. 585.4 


585 


.2 • 


" Orientation 


R 


2 


3 ^ ' 


3 


2' 


1 


6 


2 


1 




Flexibility and 


M 


571.6 ! 


. 610.8 


611.1 


575.4 


i * 

576.3 


■ 570.1 


564.4 


577 


.5 


-Continuity ^ 


R 


6 


5 


A 


6 


4 


..5 


6 


c 6 




Interrelationships * 


M 


570'.2 


591.9 


'604.8 


577.2 


.574.2 


574.2 


583.3 


581 


.8' 


of Agriculture 


R 


' 7 ■ 


7 


5 


5 


5 


3 


3 


3 




• 
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. Exhibit F • " ' 

Iowa State University ' , - 
' Ames, Iowa 

SURVEY ON EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE 



DIRECTIONS: ^ _ . . 

r Respond ^to each of the following items in terms of its. importance in Agriculture and 
Agribusiness Education. If you think.that the item is of utmost importance, write *99' in 
the -space in front of the item. If you think that the item is of no importance, write^'V m 
the space. Use any number between 1 and 99 to indicate the approximate importance of 
-^ach item. Plesise respond to all items. . : * * " . 



When responding to the items below, please use the following scale 



1 



— I — 
10 



— I — 

20 





30 . 40 



50 



— I — 
60 



70 



80 



— I — 

90 



99 



No 
Importance 



Average 
importance 



. Utmost 
Importance 



Agriculture and Agribusiness 
Education Should: j 



^ 1. Base instructicyn upon simulated problems 
'.when actual problems are not available. 

2. Emphasize problem solving which involves 
pre,dominantly mental activity. 

^: 3. Emphasize the development of personal and 
business relationship's. 

, . 4. Utilize group instruction. dealing with the 
problems common to specific groups of stu- 
dents. 

_ 5. Include a variety of course offerings and op- 
tions for the students. 

_ 6. Emphasize community input.iri the develop- 
ment of agricultural education programs. 

_ - 7. Use problem solving as a method of learn- 
ing. 

^ ^8. Emphasize that skills can be learned only 
through performance. 

9. Develop an awareness *of society's 
. • responsibilities to agriculture. 

_ '10. Utilize individualized instruction in solving 
studejits' problems. ' * 

.^_LLJ^-ov4de educationaTbpportbnities for adults 
preparing for or engaging in agricultural oc-"^ 
cupations. ' *. " - 



12. 



13, 



ERIC 



r 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



1.9. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



Include the understariding of management 
in the conduct of agricultural enterprises. 

Include the use of records in the establish- 
ment of goals for the mansigement of re- 
sources. ' ' . 

Assist students in assessing and coping with 
their personal strengths and weaknesses.' - 
Include the application of technical informa- 
tion in marketing agricultural products. 
Emphasize reai-lifef situations and ex- 
periences. , / . ^ 
Include experiences that .the student in- 
terprets as being useful to him. 

Assist students in continual evaluation of 
progress toward personal goals. 

Teach students to accept, and .evaluate 
others' ideas. 

Include activities that involve student de-^ 
cisiort-making' * ' 

include activities which allow students to 
become socially competent and active. 

Emphasize the contrit)ution that agriculture 
makes in meeting consumer needs. 

Include, instruction on the use of new^ 
agricultural products. 

include performance expediences by stu- 
dents. . ' - / 
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25.. Continually evaluate educational activihes 

in order to bring about program improve- 
. mentf 

*26. Stress that agriculture IS moreithan farming, 



27. Emphasjze natural resources a'nd agriculture 

thexjse of leisure time" 

28. Include supervised occupational experience. 

29. include a study of the /conservation of our 
natural resources. 

30. Teach stCidents to evaluate their achieve- 
ments in terms of their own values. 

31. Include the appfication of knowledge ih at- 
taining agricultural management goals. 

32. Provide students the opportunity to earn 
money through occupational experience 
programs. > ^ 

33. Stress knowledge ,in determining and 
achieving goals. , 

34> Teach students to accept their present situa- 
tion and rdentify changes needed to achieve 
their goals. 

3b. Coordinate classroom instruction with stu- 
dents occupational experienc6.progr^ms. 

36. Include a common cor^ of knowledge. 

37. Emphasize the management of capital. 

38. Emphasize work an^ workmanship by each 
individual in contributing to the welfare of 
society, 

39. Emphasize the application of theory through 
solutions of actual problems. 

40. Emphasize honesty and respect.^ 

41. Emphasize problem solving which involves 
both physical and mental activity of stu- 

. dents. 

42. Emphasize that students perform definite 
practices as the result of instruction. 

43. Include.individual experiences. 

44. Include group experiences. 

45. Emphasize student participation in activities 
^ and organizations. 

46. Emphasize efficiency in other agricultural 
occupations as well as farming. 

c 

47. Enriphasize the develop ment of. t he_$tudent- 
as a whole person. 

48. Include a stuoy of the role of agricujture in 
our economic structure. 

49^ Emphasize the opportunity w>iich the 
' democratic system provides for free en- 
terprise. 

50. Include the application of technical infbrma-- . 
tion for production of agricultural products. 

51. Emphasize forn^ulating and testing 
hypotheses in the problem-solving process. 

52. Help students identify career opportunities 
in. farm and off-farm agricultural occupa- 
tions. /, ? 



53. Develop an appreciation and understanding 
of the interrelationships of agriculture and 

t world problems: 

54. Develop leadership in individuals. 

— 55. Base instruction upon problems common. to 

. the community, state, and/or nation. 

— 56.^Emphasize the accumulafToft of knowledge 

and experience for use in future decision- 
• making. ' . 

57. Enriphasize meetin:^ individual .student 

needs.. ' * " 

— 58. Include, experiences that involve competi- 

tion. \ : 

59. Help students select enterprises which are 

manageable. . .• ' 

♦ 

» 60. Include the study of subject matteNas a re-. 

source in the solution of problems. 

6i. Emphasize, experience as the medium 

through which knowledge is acquired and 
skills and abilities are doveloped 

— 62. Emphasize that students evaluate the conse- 

quences to possible solutions of problems. 

63. Teach knowledge, .skills, and abilities 

necessary for satisfying employment In 
specific agricultural occupations. 

64. Emphasize the conservation and use ^of 

human resources to sustain enterprise effi- 
ciency and human well-being. 

65. foster patriotisrri. 

, — €6. Emphasize the influence ofworlJ politics on 
local decision*making in agricultural pro-. 
. duction ar\d marketing. 

— 67: Emphasize settmg and attaining goals. 

— 68. Foster family and other interpersonal rela- 

- tionships. 

69. Involve student participation in reaching 
solutions to problems. 

70, Stress that students are responsible fortheir 
own successes and failures. 

— 71. Base instruction upon the ^ctual problems 

of students. ' 

— 72. Assist students in realizing that goals cannot 

be achieved without developing stratec|ies 
for their achievement. 

73. Include the recognition of natural^ elements 
(weather, disease, soii. etc.) in selecting 
agricultural enterprises. 

— 74. Make students dware of resources needed in 

the agricultural production process. 

— 75. Emphasize political and goverjpmentaj ac- 

tions which affect agricultural management 
decisions. 

— 76. Provide educational activities for junior-high 

school students. 

— . 77. Stress the relationship of agricultural oc- 
cupations td other occupations. ' 
78. Include on-the-job experience tfiat takes 
• place on the farm or in the agricultural busi- 
pess'ldcation. 
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82 



79. Emphasize the student's awareness of new 
developments in agriculture. , 

80. Emphasize problem solving which involves 
predominantly physical activity of students. 
Emphasize efficiency in production as 
measured by financial success. ^ ' ' : 
include activities which allow, students to 
become emotionally successful. 

83. Provide educational opportunities for secon- 
dary students. . „ ^ 

84. Consider the students' personal interests.* 
needs, desires, and ambitions when de- 
termining curriculum activities. 

85. Emphasize making management decisions. 

86. _Determine individual and social needg of tHe 
" students. 

87. Provide educational- oppor.tunities for 
elementary p^upils. 

88. Emphasize therole of bargaining in the free 
^ enterprisesystem. 

89. Irtclude experiences that take place in the 
laboratory or shop. ' 

90. Include student management of limited re* 
sources. « 

91. Include a variety of learning experiences for _ 
the student. 

92. Include experiences that take place in the 
classroom. 

93. Make continuous use of the human and 
physfcal resources of the community. 

94. Develop an awareness of - agriculture*s 
responsibility to society. 



. 95. Encourage creative thinking in tune with 
students' abilities and opportunities. 

. 96. Teach students to distinguish between 
means and ends in achieving goals. ^ ' 

, 97. Collect information and knowledge to aip in 
the problem solving process. V 

. 98. Include the application of technical informa* 
tion in processing agricultural products. 

Provide educational opportunities for hand- 
icapped students. • . 

, 100. Include recognition of workmanship as it ap* 
plies to management. 

.101. Irrclude modes of education that are in-' 
formal (newspaper, television, etc.) * ^ 

. 102.,^Erriphasize the management of machinery 
and equipment. 

, 103. Emphasize financial security. 

. 104, Study^the past, present, and future trisnds in 
agriculture. 

.105. Develop the understanding of the 
agriculture of the world from the consumer's 
viewpoint. >. 

106. Include the development of knowledge and 
skills necessary for self-fulfiilment of stu- 
dents. 

107. Include responsibilities which students can 
perform to develop self-cpnfidence. 

•1 08. Identify problems r.iglating to the student and 
his environment.^^' 

109. Prepare students for leadership roles in 
agricultur^'ahtWl^ocieTy. 



Please complete the following questions: " . . 

1. Age^ « , 

2. Circle thenumber which indicates the highest grade you completed in school; 
^ \ 1 2345678 . . 91011 12 T3141516 171819^0 . 

Elementary High School • College Graduate 

3. How long have you lived in your present community? 

'. years \ ' . 

4. Circle the type of community where you lived while attending high school; 

Urban Small Town Non-Farm Rural Farm 

5. Circle the number of years of high school vocational agriculture completed: 

01 2 34 Years . ^ 



DIRECTIONS: . " . . ^ . ' 

Rateyourselfon each of the following items. If you rate yourse^excellent, write '99' in the space in front of the item? If 
you rate yourself poor^ write '1 ' in the space. Use any number between 1 and 99 to rate yourself. 



How would you rate: 



^ 6. You; familiarity with Agriculture and Agribusiness education programs. 

- 7. Your general knowledge .pf agriculturally related businesses. 

- 8, Your general knowledge of the farm.. - ^ * 
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9*. Your satisfaction with present Agriculture and Agribusiness Education programs. 
J 10 Your satisfaction with the role and function of the public school system. 



SIGNATURE 



Note.. Your name will be used only as a check to make sure that we have surveyed all of the people whom we have asked 
^ to complete this questionnaire This questionnaire will be held in the strictest confidence. 

Thank you for your cooperation. Please fold, tape or staple closed and return by mail 




/ 



i 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 



- POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 



FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 593 

Ames. Iowa 



Agricultural Edueaf ion ^ 
PROJECT 2000 
223 Curtiss Hall . 
Iowa State University '. 
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Exhibit A 




PROJECT 2000 
FORUM 



r. 



DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 



PURPOSE OF THE FORUM 

- The PROJECT 2000 FORUM is intended to be a 
meeting of professionalsio identify future trends In 
sociology, economics, and education and to discuss 
' these trends in light o'f future program purposes and 
direction of agriculture and agribusiness education. 

, There will be three important components of the 
FORUM, First, twelve noted specialists in the fields of 
education, agriculture, developmental psychology^ 
business, sociology/mbralityp and economics will make 
presentations inspired by what ttl^y see as prominent, 
future changes in their respective disciplines.^Secondly, 
a listening panel of selected agn.cultural educators from 
across Iowa and the United States will probe the 
specialists on those matters that are identijied as - 
important in agriculture and-agrtbusiness education. 
Thirdly, there will be round-table dfscussions and 
interactions by all specialists and listening panel 
members in order to place those identified trends in 
perspective to each other.^ 

This review and analysis of current program purposes 
of agriculture and agribusiness education in term^ cf 
projected social, agricultural, cultural, economic, 
educational, and occupational changes will result in a - *- 
riew philosophical base,-def Inition. and statement of 
purposes for the foundation of curriculum deVelbpment 
in agriculture and agribusiness education. * ^ 

This FORUM is but one phase of a U. S. Office of 
Education curriculum development project administered 
through the Department of Agricultural Education. Iowa- 
State University. 



SPEAKERS 

Mr. Merrill Anders9n 

Central National Bank^ Des Moines, Iowa 

Dr Keith Barrons 

Dow Chemical Corporation— Midland, Michigan 

Dr. Orville Bentley, Dean 

College of Agncultare-^ University oflllinois - 

Dr Glen Burton . .... 

USDA-^ARAS— Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station 

Or CJbuglas'Ensmmger ^ 

Departtfient of Sociology— University of Missouri 

Dr Rupert Evans • * 

Bureau of Educational Research— University of Ulinois 

Dr. H. B.Gelatt^ ^ ^ / 

American Institutjs of Research— Palo Alto, California 

Dr Robert Havighurst 

Department of Education — University of Chicago 
Dr Paul Horrimer. Head 

Yale Divinity School — New Haven, Connecticut ^ * 
Dr Michael Nevitt 

Argonne National Laboratories— Argonne, Illinois 

Dr, Dennis Starleaf . ' ' . 

Iowa Stpte University 

Dr. Ralph Tyler 

Science Research Associates- Chicago, Illinois 



TOPICAL AREAS ' . 

'•Agricultural Trends, Issues and New Directions in lowa'*,^ . 

'^Advances and New Directions in Technical Agriculture** 

* ^/ ' 

*!Contributions of Agricultural Business and Industries to 
State, National, and World Economies" . 

^Trends. Problems, and Issues Ahead in World Food^ 
Production " _ ^ 

**Social Trends, Issues, and New Directionsin Amecica" r^*- 

•'Labor Trends and Needs of Society During the Next 
Dfecades* ■ ^ 

•'Changing Patterns of Vocational and Career Decision ^ 
Making*; . ' 

"Changing Developmental Ne^ds of Secondary and v 
Post-Secondarv Youth*' * ^ * ' 

"New Moralities and Old: A Reconsideration'* 

"Significant Scientific Trends, Issues, and Developments 

* in America'* ^ 

"Economic Trends. Issues, and Ne;y Directions in 
America" 

"Trends, Issues, and Nev^ CJireCtions in American ^ 

• . Education" '" . „ * 




PRE-REGISTRATION FORM 



PROJECT 2000 FORUM TOR AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION . 

February 24 end 25. 1976 



Name 



Address . 



^lnstitution 



.Telephone . 



I plan to listen to the'following speakers: 

ij 4Az. Merril^Ande^son 

p Dr. Keith Barrons 
' "J Dr. Orville Bentley „ 

Dr, Gler^urton 
'*iZ^ Dr. Douglas EnsmingeL 

31 Dr. Rupert Evans 

1j *Dr. Robert-Havighurst ^ 

rj Dr. H.B.Gelatl * . ' 

3\ Dr. Paul Hommer T * * 

J Dr. Michael Nevitt 

□ *0r. Dennis Starleaf 

Dr. Ralph Tyler ; 

1 plan to attend the following meal functions: 

^ February 24. 1976 

□ LXJnch 

C Dinner (Approximate Cost 
$8.00) 

February 25,1976 
Lunch 
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LISTENirijG PANELISTS 

" Dr. Ralph Bender, Head 
. Departm^rbf Agricultural education 
Ohio State University ^ 

Dr. Harold Crawford, Head 
Department of Agricultural Education 
Iowa S'^ate University 

Mr. George Cummins, Instructor 
Hawkeye Institute of Technology 
Waterloo, Iowa - * 

Mr. Harold Gamm ' 
Des Moines Area Community College 
^ Ankeny, Iowa « 

Mr. Steve Jorgensen ' • * 

Vocational Agriculture Instructor 

Rolfe, Unf/a 

Mr. C. K^. Lawrence 

Iriorida Department of Education 

Tallahassee, Florida 

Dr. Darrell Parks 

. Ohio Department of Education 
Columbusi Ohio ' 

Dr. Mllo Peterson 
4 Department of Agricultural Education 
UniverSity of Minnesota 

Dr. Richard Smith ^ . 

State Department of^Public Instruction 

.Des Moines. Iowa. 

Dr. Gordon Swanson 

Department of Agricultural Education 

University of Minnesota' ^ 

Mr. Clifford VanBerkum 
Vocational Agriculture Instructor 
Swea City, Iowa 

Listening Panel Chairman 
Clarence E. Bundy 
Department of Agricultural Education 
Iowa State University 
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PROJECT 2000 FORUM 



FOR 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
irs^lOWA 



; Er|c 




PROJECT STAFF 

Alan A. Kahler 
^ James Leising 

Tom Archer ' 

JohrfMagill 
Conference Secretary* 

Worth Haynes 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

James Athen - 
. Clarence Bundy 
Harold Crawford 
EmeroaDettmann 
George Kizer ^ ' <> 
Eleanore Kohlmann 
Anton Netusil 
''Reginald Sqldwish 
Joe White 

PROJECT CONSULTANTS 

William Stanley 
Ralph Tyler 
Gordon ^yvanson 



V 



PROGRAM • 
Project 2000 Forum 
for Agricultural Education in Iowa 



Monday, February 23 
Memorial Union • , ' . 

Afternoon . .^^ 

Arrival and check-m at the Memonal Union, Iowa State University 
6:45 p.m.^ 



8:00 p.m. 
Room 201 

Room 205 



Dinner 

Welcame 
Introductions 
General Comments 



Forum Orfentatlon 
Forum,Speakers 

Listening Panel- 



Oak Room 

Dr. Alan A. Kahler 
Project Director 
Mr. Worth Haynes 
Foriin Secretary 



Dr. Alan A. Kahler 
Project Director . . - , 

. Professor C, E. Bundy 
Chairman, Listening Panel 



i 



Tuesday, February 24 

Scheman Continuing Education Building 

* Session 1i 

Mr. James Leising, Ohairman 
Iowa 'State University 

Agricultural Trends, Issues and New 
Directions. m Iowa 



^ 00-8.40 a.m. 



8:40-9:20 



9:20-9:50 
9:50-10:10 



10.10-10.50 



10:50-11:30 



11.30-12.00 
12:00-1 :do p.m. 



Advances and New Directions in 
Technical Agriculture . 



Mr. Merrill Anderson 
Central National Bank 
Pes Moines, Iowa 

Dr. Keith Barrons 
Dow Chemical Corp 
Midland, Michigan 



Interaction— Listening Panel with above speakers 
Coffee Break 

Session 2 

Mr. Joe White, Chairman 
Ellsworth Community College 

Trends. Problenris, and Issues Ahead 
in World Food Production 



Dr. Glenn Burton 
USDA^ARAS 
Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experimental Station 

Dr. Rupert Evans 
Bureau of Educational ^ 
Research . 
University of Illinois 

Interaction — Listening Panel with above speakers 

Lunch Rooms 204-208 



Labor Trends and Needs of .Society 
During the Next Decades 
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1:00-1 40 pm.. 



1:40-2:20- 



2:20-2:50 
2:50-3:10 



Session 3 

Mr Tom Archer.- Chairman 
Iowa State University • 

Changing Developmental Needs of 
Secondary and Post-Secondary Youtfi 



Dr. Robert Havighurst 
Collbge of Education 
University of 'Chicago 

Df, H. B.jGelatt • . 
Americao Institute of 
f^esearch^ , . 
Pa/0 Alto, California 

Interaction— Listening Panel vyith above speakers 

Coffee Break 



Changing Patterns of Vocational ar^ 
Career Decision-Making 



3:10-3:50 



3:5a-4-30 



4:30-5:00 



. ' "Session 4' ^ 

Mr. Jam^s Ath6n» Chairman 
State Department of Public Jnstrjction 

kev^ Moralities and Old: A 
Reconsideration 

Significant Scientific Trends, bsues 
and Developments in America ' 

V 

Interaction — Listening Panel with above speakers 



Or Paul Hommer 
.Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Dr.^ichael Ngvitt 
Argonne National'^ . 

Laboratory > ^ 

Argonne, Illinois 



Ames Country Club Session 5 

Dr. Harold Crawford, Chairman 





/owa State University 




6:30.p m. 


Dinner ' , 




?.30* 


Total Interaction— Open to the Public 


♦ 


Group 


Group interaction Leaders 


Group Interaction 






Secretaries 


Group 1 


Dr. DaVid Williams JSU 


Lee Cole, ISU 


Groups ' 


Dr Harold Crawford. ISU ^ * 


Gary Briers, ISU 


Groups 


Dr. Anton Netusil. ISU- 


Douglas PalsJSU 


Group 4 


Dr. Sennieeyler.lSU 


Jim Hilton, ISU 



• Wednesday, February 25 ' 

Scheman Continuing Education Building 
• ' . : Session 6 

^. • * Mr, JolinMaglll. C/;a/rma/7 . ' ^ ' ' 

Iowa State University ' ' ' 

^ ■ 8:00-8:40 a,m. ,* Economic Tre/ids, Issues, and New Dr Denms Starleaf 

DirectionsJn America Department of Economics 

^, Iowa State University 

Er|c . .. 71' ^' ; 



8:4/),9:^0 



9'20-950~~ 

( 9:50-10:10 

f 



10:_1 0-10:50 



10:50-11:30 



Significant Social Trends. Issues, Dr» Douglas Ensminger 
and Nev\^ Directions in Amenca - Department of Sociology 

University of Missouri ^ 

Interaction— Listening Panel witti above speakers 

Coffee Break 

• Session 7 , 

DrEleanoreKohlmann, Crta/rman * ^ 
Iowa State University 

Contributions of Agricultural 
Business and Industry to State' ' 
National, and World Economies 



Dr. Orville Bentley* Dean *. 
College of Agriculture 
University of Illinois 



Trends. Issues, and New Directions 
in American Education 



11:30-12:00 



Dr. Ralph Tyler ^ 
Science Research 
^ Associates 
Chicago, illifiois 

nteractfon— Listening Panel with above speakers 

12:00-1:10 p.m. Lunch Rooms 204-208 

Session 8 ' 

Dr. Harold Crawfdrd. Chairman 
* Iowa Slah University 

Speakers and Listening Panel Interaction 

Summary and Congiuding Remarks Dr. Al?fh A. Kahler 

Project Director 

Work Session— -Listening Panel Room 254 

Se'ssion 9 ' " * ■ " 

Prof/C. E, Bundy: C/)a/r/naD 
Iowa State Univorsity 

Memorial Union 

6.30 p m. Dinner and Discussion for Regency Room 

Listening Panel Only 

7:30 ' 'Work Session for ListeningPanel Room 205 



1:15-3:15p.m. 
3:15;3-:30^ 

3-30-4:00' 



Thursday, February 26 

Scheman Continuing Edijcation Building 

Rootp 254- Sessipn 10 r 

'> ■ • *. Prof. C. E. Buhdy. Chairman 

' , ' Iowa Sihte Upiversity 

8:00^12:00 Listening fanel Work Session 



Room 208 



12:00-1 :00 p m. Lunch 
100 



Session II 

Dr. Alan A. Kahlerl Chairman 
Iowa State University 



2:00 



Listening Panel Report to 
Project Staff 

Adjourn 
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Prof. d.E. Bdndy. 
Chairman, Listening Panel 
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Listening PaneKsts 

Clarence Bundy— Chairman, Listening Panel 
Department of AgncuJtural Education 
lowa,State University ^ 

C. M^Lawrence 

Florida Department of Education 

Tallahassee, Florida 

Djrrel! Parks 

Ohio Department of Education " 
Columbus. Ohio > 

* Ralph Bender. Head 
Department ofAgriculturai'Education 
Ohio^'state University ^ ' 

Milo Peterson 

Department of Agricultural Education 
. University of Minnesota 

4^ar6!d Crawford. Head 
- Department of Agricultural Education < 
Iowa State University 

Steven Jorgensen 

Vocational Agriculture Instructor , 
Rolfe, Iowa ^ . 

Clifford Van Berkum' 
Vocational Agriculture Instructor ' 
SweaCityJowa 

George Cummins. Instructor 
Hawkeye Institute of Technology 
Waterloo, Iowa ' , 

Harold Gamm. 

Des Moines Area Community College 
Ankeny, Iowa 

Richard Smith . ' » 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Gordon Swanson 

Agricultural Education Department 

University of Minnesota 
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' - "Exhibit A" ^ 






Classification of Learners Needs by Age Groups 


• 




■ 

According to Tyler's Principles of Curriculum and Ijistruction, 
tlfe need s^ of the learners, are of upmost importance in the , development 
of curriculum objectives. Since an educational objective is comprised 
of both a behavioral change and subject matter content, it is neces- 
sary to assess learners' needs in or4er to determine behavioral 
changes that should be emphasized in an objective. 






There have been many attemps tG identify various human needs at 
all age levels. Studies have generally resulted in bro&dly stated 
developmental needs. It has been the intent of the authors to inves- 
tigate literature to obtain an insight into the sequential needs of 
learners durring middle childhood/ late childhood, early adoles'cence, 
and late adolescence. In some instances, *the nee4s of learners were 
identified by reviewing pharacteristlcs of the learners at various 
. age levels. " • 


X 

% 

K . 




Although the listing developed is not intended to he all-inclu- 
sive, it is intended to help identify certain, behavioral changes that" 
must be dealt with in a curriculum'. Through a comprehensive program 
of matching behavioral changes with, subject matter content that will 
better facilitate those changes, the needs of students are more likely 
*tb be met. , - 


^ _ 




There are many physical needs that are important to all learners, 
including the need for food, water, shelter, clothing, balance between 
rest ana activity ^ and the development of manipulative muscular skills. 
These needs vary only slightly in. intensity through all age levels. 
Psychological needs that are important to all learners are the need for 
love, success, security, approval, companionship, belonging, and gaining 
independence. These basic needs cannot be overlooked when. formulating , 
curriculum objectives. - * 


• 


'i 

1 * 


The following is a .classification of sociological, psychological,, 
and educational nep,d.s common to learners of various age groups. It 
may be noted that needs are basically sequential' in nature, becoming ) 
increasingly more complex as the age of the learner progresses. 

* <* * 

• ii ^<^""< 

o « 
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1.00 ' Middle Childhood 



Middle childhood has been identified for this study as including' 
children five 'through nine years of age. Sociological, psychological, 
and educational needs of learners in the age group include the need: 

Sociological Needs 

S-1.1 To get along with age-mates • ^ 

S-1.2 • To identify with.^ge-mates 

S-1.3 For civic awareness * 

S-1.4 Of* a sense of "fair play" in the interaction with others 

S-l.A.l For cooperative attitudes 
S-1.5 For awareness of occupational roles 
S-l*.6 To commuuicate with others ^ 

S-1.6.1 To share ideas, with others 
'S-1.7 For social awareness - > * * 

S-1.7.1 For atf ever-expanding environment 



Psychological Needs 

P-1.1 For wholesome attitudes about oneself 

^ P-1.1.1 For a feeling of^ self-confidence 
P-1.? To accept one's own sex 'role 
P-l.j For an ethical code of behavior 
P-1. 4 For physical independence 
. P-1. 5 For models 

P-1. 5.1* For attitudes based on models 
P-1. 5. 2 For characteristics based on models 
P-1. 6 To relate past experiences to present situations 



Educational Needs 



E-1,1 For fundamental life skills: (a) reading, (b) writing-, (c) 
calculating, and (d) speaking. ' 

E-1.1.1 For opportunity to practice fundamental life skilli 
(a) reading, (b) writing, (c) calculating, and (d). 
speaking. 
E-1.2 .To make intelligent choices 
E-1.3 For career awareness ' . 
E-1.3*l For self-awareness. 
E-1.3.2 For awareness of the world-of work 
E-1.4 For abilities necessary for everyday living 

. E-1.4.1 For social abilities _ ^ ' ' 

E-1.4. 2 For. civic concepts- 
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2.00 Late Childhood 



Late childhood has been identified for this study as including 
children nine ^through twelve years of age. Sociological, psychological, 
and ^educational needs of learners in this age group include the need: 



Sociological Needs 

S-2.1 To accept differences among age-mates ^. • 

To recognize inter -dependencies with age-mates 
For demojcratic beliefs ' ; . 
To respect others . . 

For awareness of the relationship of occupational roles 
to one sell . . * 

To interact in a social- atmosphere * , 
S-2.6.1 For human relation skills'" , 
For the concept of social geographic relationships 
(community", state, nation, world) . 



S-2.2 
S-2.3 
S-2.4 
S-2.5 

S-2.6 

S-2.7 



Psychological Needs' * 

P-2.1 For a self 



P-2*2 

P-2.3 

P-2.4 
P-2.5 



P-2..6 



image in relation to others 
For awareness of the likenesses and differences in 
masculine and feminine sex roles 
•For refinement of an ethical code 

P-2.3\l For a set of values . ' ^ 
For greater independence involving personal interactioniB ' 
For evaluation of models 

P-2';5.1 For evaluation of attitudes gained from models < 
P-2.5.2 'For evaluation of characteristics gained from models 
P-2.5.3 For attitJudes about social groups and institutions 
For appreciation of consequences resulting from actions taken 



(a) reading, (b) writing. 



Educational Needs 

E-2.1 For improved fundamental life skills: 
(c) calculating^ and (d) speaking 
^ . E-2.2 For "reasoning abilities 

E-2.2.1 For ability to solve problems 
Er-2.2.2 For ability to make 'decisions 
E-2;2.3 For judgmental abilities »' ' 

E-2.3 For career accommodation , 
E-2.3.i For career awareness 
E-2.3.2 For awareness of the* world-of-work 
E-2;3.3 For awareness of relationships between the world-of- 
' , wprkand self-petception 

E-^.4 For satisfaction of curiosity 
,R-2.4.1 For sex education 

E-2.4.2 For information concerning sex roles in a changing 
society 

E-2.5 For self-directed activities 
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3.00 AEarly Adolecence.. 



. Early adolescence has been ider\tified for this study as including 
persons twelve through eighteen years of age. Sociological, psychological, 
and educational needs of learners in this age group include the need: 



Sociological Needs 

S-3.1 For mature relationship with age-mates 

S-3.2 For recognition of one's behavior in relation to a shifting 

peet code* . . 
S-3.3 For .a sense of citizenship «^ 

S-:3.3.1 For acceptable political attitudes. 
S-3.4 For cooperation with others in reaching a common goal* 

S-3.A.1 * For being receptive of others' points of view. 

S-3.A.2 For understanding of family relationships. 
Sr3.5 For assurance -of economic independence. 
S-3.6 For human relations and communicative skills. 
S-3.7 For an acceptable social behavior. 

Psy/:hological Needs ^ - ^ 

P-3.1 For self -concept during 'transition to adulthood. 
P-3«l.l For acceptance of one's own physique. 
P-3.1. 2 B*or acceptance of oneself as a. worthwhile person; 
' P-3.1. 3 For acceptaarice of one's own'JabJLlity. 

P-3.1. A For self confidence. 
P-3.2 -For interaction with age-mates, j 

P-3f2.1 For acceptance of* developmental variations between 

age-mates of the same sex. 
P-3.2. 2 For social interaction with* ^e opposite sex. 
P-3.3 For an e'thical system to guide .behavior.. 

P-3.3.1 For "a set of values to guide beh^ivior^ 
P-3.A For emotional independence form^ adults. 
* P-3.A.1 For independence form parents while maintaining 

2 affection. 

/ ' P-3.A.2 For a poMtive attitude toward family life. 

' P-3.A.3 'For independence form adults while maintaining 

respect. 
P-3.A.A, To qope w±th emotions. 

P-3.A.5 Tox parental support, understanding, and guidance. 
P-3.5 "^^T adult models 
P-3;6 ir acceptance of con8eauejaces--T-esul:^^ actions taken. 



Educationgl ;ds ^ ^ ^ ' 

E-3.1 To use fundamental life skills for self expression. 
E-3.*2 For abstract thinking. . ' , ' 

E-s3.2.1 For complex problem 3olving techniques. 

E-3.2.2 To apply general 'principles to particular situations. 
E-3.3 To establish educational and/or career goals. 

E-3.3.1 For guidance and counseling on continuing education 
and/or careets. ^.1^ , • , 
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E-3.3.2 For care€^r exploratioq.' 

E-3.3.3 For cateer preparation. ' . * 

E-3.4 For experiences to provide information.. ' • 

E-3.4.1 For information about civic. responsibilities. 

Er3.4.2 For information about home management and child rearing. 

E-3.4.3 For information about growth and development, including 
variations in growth patterns. 

E-3.4.4 For information about self improvement techniques. 
E-3.5 For. leadership" skills/ . \ 

E-3.5.1^ To participate in , the planning of one's own, acfivi ties. 
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4*00 Late Adolescence 

* 

' Late adolescence has been Identified ^or this study as Including 

persons eighteen thfough twenty-one years of age. Sociological, psychology ' ^ 
leal, and educational needs of learners In this age group include the need: 

Sociological Needs 

S-4.1 For heterosexual relationships. • , t ; 

, S-4.1.J For- a sense of "desirability" to members of the 

peer group • , 

S-A.1.2 -For awareness of differences In persons of all ages. 
S-^.1.3 For acceptance by others for Int^r-personal qualities. 
* S-4.2 To recognize oneself as an lndlvldi*al. ^ * 

•S-4.2.i For a strong self-Image In relation to peer group 

^ activities. , 
S-4.2.2 * For an adult sex role In a* social. atmosphere. 
S-4.2.3 For feed-back on how others view him/her. 
S-4.3> To accept one's role as a responsible citizen. 
S-4.4 To recognize inadequacies of the peer group and family j?i£h- & 
out undue criticism. 
, S-4.5 To acquire economic independence 

S-4.5.I To manage personal finances while continuing education 

and /or enter4.ng employment. " * ' 

S-4'.6 To use human relation and communicative skills In social / T 

interaction. r 

Psychological Needs . • 

. P-4.1 For a socially acceptable physical and personal appearance.^ 
P-4.1.1 To possess self-confidence. 
P-4.2 To achieve an adult sex role. ^ . - 

P-4,3 For t 'lersonal philosophy of 'life. 

P-4.3*l To accept a personal set of values and 'an ethical 
system^ to guide behavior. 
P-4.4 For personal and emotional independence oq an adult level. 
P-4.5 Fpr independent thinking with less need for models. ^ ^ 

P-4.6 To accept responsibilities for obligations. ' 

Educational Needs 

E-4.1 To use fundamental life skills for communication andsupporc 

of an occupational role. 
E-4.2* For mature ^intellectual functioning. « ^ 

o E-4.3 To prepare for entry into the job market and/or continuing 
. ' education. ^ a * 

E-4.3.1 For career awareness. ^ . . ^ 

E-4.3.2 , For career exploration. 
E-4.3.i For ^career preparation. 

E'»4.3.4 For guidance and counseling in careers and/or 
continuing .education. 
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E^*4 For information .necessary for-^BverVday living". • - 

E-4#4#l For information for personal Interest • ' * 

For information about ^current events. 
' E^lkA\3 For information about efficient use of leisure" time. 
E-A*4*4 For information about recreational activities that 

require less time and greater intellectual. abilities. 
E-4.5 To utilize leadership skills. ^ » / 



* 
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"Exhibit, B" 
-SCHEMA • 



B^slc Principles for Agriculture and Agribusiness EducatJ^on 



Purposes of Agriculture and Agribusiness Education 



Functions of Agriculture and Agribusiness ''Education 



Curriculum Objectives by Functlorl, v 



Instructional Level Objectives . 



Suggested Subject Matter 



Sugges.ted Learning* Activities * 
(Lower Elementary, Upper Elementary^ Junior High, Senior High', *Post-Secpndary)* 



WUBPOSES EWMATIHG FKOM basic fRIMCIfUS OF ACmCULTURF t .MIHIISIBESS. EDUCATION 

It is 'the purpose of. Agriculture and Agribusiness \Educatlon to :- ; 

1. .Develop understandings and skills in the management of factors, forces, 

processes, and resources .involved in the conduct .of agricultural enterprises . 

2i' Provide a variety- of vicarious and direct learning experiences based on the^ 
individual needs and interests of the- learner, that will expand- the learner s 
understanding of agriculture and develop the personal requisites, for agri- 
cultural employment. .' • ^ 

3;- Assist the learner in understanding the relationship between actions and con- 
sequences and the effects of consequences on personal goals a»u desires. 

i Develop an understanding aiid appreciation of the inter dependency of af^rl^^\- 
ture'and. the entire economic and social structure of the comriunity, s-.ate\^ 
nation, and world-. - ' ■ 

5. - Serve the needs of individuals dnd groups in developing competence in perso\ 
' ally" satisfying and socially responsible knowledge, skills, and occupations 

leading toward self-fulfillment and social viability. 

6. "^ Cd'ntknuaily. assess 'the direction and impact of current and emerging educa- 
• tional trends and activities, and make appropriate curriculum improvements. 

7. Solve problems wh^teh bring' learikrs' into contact with fafcts and generaliza- 
tions' Which will have value to them as they assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of agricultural employment, home life, and citizenship. ^ 

8. Develop an understanding and appreciation of the interdSpendenL relationships 
within the agricultural industry. 

« / 

9. Fulfill the basic human needs of society, by assuring a continuing quantity of 
raw and processed materials through the development of the necessary know- ■ 
ledge and skills by interested itidividuals. , 

10. Assist the learners in developing their own system, of values based on an 
• analysis of the consequences of their wishes, desires, and wants. 

U. Develop an understanding of and a cooperative attitude toward legitimate 
interest groups as these groups interact ^^ith agriculture. . 

12. Develop in learners those skills in judgement, exact reasonihg. and decision 
making necessary to solv*e problems that, they <wi 11 encounter , in both their 
school life and heir life outside of • formal education. 

13/ Assist learners in coping intelligently with "constant and signififcant ' ' 
- changes that they will encounter ,ln their personal, social, or professional 
lives. ^ ■ ' • , 



* For discussion only ' 
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■ FlJNCTioNS Of. Agriculture and 

.Agribusiness EducatIon . 

Agriculture and agribusiness education^ef forts at all levels of 
Instruction in Iiowa are concerned with the total agricultural situation in o 
the United States and the world. Such education should not be limited to 
the development of specific skills and technical knowledge. This means that 
somewhere in the program, three functions must be performed. First, "there 
is the function of educatl-ng individuals fdr ..employment in the field of 
agfriculture and agribusiness (occupatio-*cil awareness, exploration and 
preparation). .Secondly, there is a need at all educational levels for 
avocational agricultural coursework so that other students and adults may 
take cWrses of interest to them. Thirdly, in view of the crilcial importance, 
of foooNw it' Is essential that insofar as the resources permit, instruction 
be given\in the significance of agriculture, food, 'and food production,* 
This instruction would not have to be given exclusively by the agricultural 
instructor, but it may well be given by the other educational personnel who 
have or can acquire the competence for such teaching. However, agricultural 
education personnel must be committed to these goals- and must provide the 
necessary leadership iu agriculture and agribusiness education for all 
students, incljiidlng 'the non-vocational students throughout the school. 
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Objectives 



Function 1 

-. ' , ' 

To educate and prepare individuals for employment in agricultural 
pccUpatiofts. * s * ^ " 

Curxiculuro Objecti'&es 

1*. Develop an awareness of occupatioi\s, occupational requirements, 
and trends in agricultyre. 

0 2. Explore occupatibns in agricultures 

3. Match perso.nal aptitudes with occupational requirements. 

4. - Develop understandings pf"^ that knowledge requisite to successful 

employment in agrJcultCral occupations. 

5. Develop those skills requisite for initial employment in that 

* particular occupationvN 

6. -Develop those skills requisite for occupatibnal m6bility within' 

• agriculture. * 

7. Make occupational decisions. ^ 

8. Develop the awareness of function, role, value, and* types of wor 

Develop an awareness of self, self-esteem^and jworthiness, and' 
the, relationship between self and work. 

10. Adjust to changing agricultural employment situations. 

11. Develop understandings of the interrelationships of agriculture 
with other industries and occupations.- , 
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Objectives 



Function 2 ^ 

* * ■* ' c 

To provide opportunities for a^vocatlonal studies within agriculture 

f ^ ■ t . 

Curriculum Objectives 

1. Explore avocatlonal activities In agricultural Interest areas. 

■2. Analyze how avocatlonal pursuits can contr.lbute to and* enhance ' 
'One's lifestyle; ^ / " '. ' 



3. Determine avocatlonal aqtlvltles' in agriculture appropriate to 
personal aptitudes and interests. ' 

4.. Determine procedures In becoming Involved in avocatlonal agri- 
cultural activities. ^ ' , . 

S>. Explore specific agricultural subjects of Interest. 
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Objectives 



Function 3 - * * 

To develop an. awareness of and an appreciation for che significance 
of agriculture, food, and food production. 

' Curriculum Objectives 

* * , * ' 1. ■ ' 

1. Analyze the role agriculture has played In meeting basic human 
nutritional, fiber, and shelter needs. 

2. Recognize. the agricultural contributions to local, state, national, 

* and international economies. , * \ 

3. .Appraise the role of food production and djLstribution processes in 

solving problems of world food shortage. 

4^. Distinguish, interdependent relationships between the ;U'.rJi ul tural 
industry and nonagriculturaf industries". 

5. Distinguish int^rdependfent relationships within- the a^r Icul iiira I 
" industry. 

* * • 

6. Describe the influence of economic, social, and political trends 
, on 'the agricultural industry and*'Tood production. 

7. Differentiate the contributions of agriculture to the development 
of social, economic, and political societies. 

8. Describe the contributions of food production techniques to 
satisfying changing consumer wants and desires. , 

9. Describe the contributions of agriculture to increasing the standard 
of living. ^ ' ^ , 

10*. Analyze the interdependent relationship between* agricul tiire and 
the environment.. . . *• ^ 

11. Explain the flexible role agriculture will play in rocetlni; fuliire 
societal needs. 
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' Function #3 

• To develop an awar eness of and" an appreciation for the signif icarice of 
agriculture, food, and. food production . ■• 

Curriculum Objective ^ ' \ 

i. Acquire knowledge of. the role agriculture, has played in meeting-basic 
• human hutritionar, clothing, a nii shelter needs required for everyday • 
living. . , " ' ' ■ »- 

Instructionail Objective ' ■ 

A. Identify th^ basic hutritional' nefeds of humans, (Lower Elementary) ' 

Suggested Subject Matter 
♦ \ — 

1., Basic four food groups, 

2/' Essential nutrients needed for human growth^ and development- 
protein, carbohydrates, fats, minerals, and vitamins, 

3, .Nutrient requirements of humans at various age levels, 

4, Agricultural commodities usejd to meet human requirements, 

5, Production and distribution systems of agricultural products." 

Suggested Learning Activities 

1, Visit a grocery store and observe various areas representing ^ 
the basic food groups. ^ , * 

2, J^lsten to a school .hurse explain .the need for a balanced diet, 

3, List the foods eaten on the previous day and explain why each 
food was eaten. . > ' • 

4, Using an encyclopedia, the Nation .-^l Geographic , and other resource: 
read about the diet of the people. in a foreign country in which 
you are interested and prepare «a' report about their diet,. 

5, Collect the labels from canned foods. Try to determine frdm 
> which part of the^U,S, or world the food comes. Plot these 

locations on* a map, 

6, Visit a dairy^ fanri, dairy, and grocery, store to observe milk from 
production to consumption, 

7, Study various grains (e,g, wheat, oats, corn, barley, etc) ^nd 
prepare a list of products at home which^were mad^ from^ach, 

8,, Prepare- a collage on a poster board showing foods from ciich of 
the four basic food groups, 

9, . On a map of the world, ^lace a label on eacli country showing which 
cereal grains are most consumed by the peopje of that country, 

- 10, After studying about the early days of America*, list the foods 
eaten by the American Indians, 
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Function //3 (Objective 1 A\ continued) 

, • * i 

" ** . 

; 11. Prepare a poster which shows various 'foods from each food group 
and how these foods help your body grow. 

.12. Plan nutritibus snacks for a'^class party (i.e^.^ Halloween, 

Christmas, Valentine's Day, etc^. Identify which food groups - 
* ^ the snacks represent and which' essential nutrients are provided 
by the snacks, ' , ' ^ ' 

' Resource Mat erial 
(To" be completed during field testing.) 
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^ Instructional Objective 

1. B. Identify the basic clothing needs of humans* (Lower Elementary) 

Suggested Subject Matter 

1. Agricultural products used for fiberous clothing , materials 
(cotton, wool, silk, linen, etc.)* 

2. Agricultural products used for no"n-f iberous clothing- materials 
(leather, furs) . 

3. Basic procedures used in processing raw materials into clothing 
material. 

4. Clothing customs of people from various cultures. 

5* Clothing quirements of people from various climates. 

Suggested Learning^ Activities . * 

1. Prepare a display usirfg natural and synthetic fibers. 

2. Prepare a report contrasting clothing requirements of persons 
* . from at least two different" climates.' 

3. Study clothing labels on clothing items and record< the natural 
■ ^ fiber content. 

A. Observe sheep being sheared on a local farm and describe the 
appearance and texture of sheep wooL. * ♦ 

5. Prepare a poster matching types" of clothing materials to the 
agricultural raw products they come-frpm. 

6. Study the clothing customs of a foreign* country and discuss your 

^"iridings with other members of the cKissl 

* ' ^ ' - 

7. Vioit: a woolen mill to observe 4)fisrc processing procedur(^s 
list each major step, in matei;ial processing. 

8« List the types of clothing worn at different seasons bf the year 
in your own community. ' , . . 

9. Make a list of clothing coming from' animal sources such as 
wool, leather, etc. » . j 

10. Read about the tanning process in leather making and prepare a 
written description of the major steps involved. . 

*11. Tour a museum to observe early trends in clothing. 

Resource Material - ^ 

* ~ — ' 

(To be completed during field testing?'.)' 
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Instructional Ob.lective 

1. C.* Identify the basic shelter needs of humans, (Lower Elementary) 

Suggested Subject Matter ' ^ 

- 1. Shelter from the environment. 

2. Types of shelter common to different climatic conditions. 

3. Agricultural products used in building construction. 

. . 4. Lumber, processing and distribution. . ». 

5. The changes in shelter construction through the history of our 
country. 

Suggested Learning Activities ■ * 

1. Visit a housing construction site and list t^ieHparts of the house" 
that contribute to shelter. 

2. Using an encyclopedia or the National Geographic magazine^ prepare 
a report describing, the houses and build logs of a country you ^ 
would like to visit. . / ^ 

3. Visit, a lumber yard^and identify, different types of building 
materials and their uses." 5 

4. On a class buting, observe different types of materials used In 
* ^ housing construction. 

5» Construct a model home (frame house, tepee, log'^cabin, sod house^ 
etc.) representing a specific time or location in the United Stntos. 

6. Read the book "The Three Little Pigs" and discuss the appropria tones 
of building materials for particular needs,* 

7. Tour a museum to o*bserve early trends in shelter construction. 

' Resource Material * * \ * 

(To be completed duri.ijg field 'testing. ) 
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Instructional Objective 

1. ,D. Explain how agricMltural mechanization has increased efficiency in 
agricultural production to satisfy increasing demands fbr food, 
clothing, and shelter, ( Junior >ligh) 

Suj^l^ested Subject Matter 

1. Changes' in ag mechanization in the past fifty years.' 

2. Increases in ag production in the past 50 years. 

3. Migration of farm people to urban areas. 

4^. Types of ag machinery available in^ag production ;jnd processing' 
^ 5. Labor reqblrementfs per unit produced and processed. 
6. Designs of machinerv la the future. 

^ Suggested Learning Activities 

1. Visit a farm in the community^ and ^ is t the kinds or inacblnery 
present. « ' 

^ * 

2. View a film on the history of the development of agricultural 
machinery and write a cne-pagc rcpor't explaining the benefits 
to consumers. " ^ / 

.3. Interview a farmer or machinery 'dealer and discuss the machinery 
req^uirement for farms, of 200" acres or less; 200-AOO acres; j 
400-600 acres; and 600 or mojrti* acres in size. 

/ 4, Visit a farmer and disrcuss how increased mach Inery. s I /.e has 
reduced his labor requirement*^ 

5. Using small discussion. groups, prepare *an out Line and oral 

presentation on the development of milk processing in 1900^ , • 
1920» 1940, 1960 and .the pre^s^nt method. ' 

Resource Material . 



V 



(To be completed during field testing.) 
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Function #3 

-80- ' 

• Instructional Objective ^ 



1. E. Identify the major innovations In the agricultural industry and the 

effect that they have had on meeting basic human needs. (Senior Hijgh) 

» jSuggested Subject Matter 

1* Percent of persoi^ai incme spent for agricultural products. 

2. Major 'agricultural innovations , 

, " a. Hybrid seed ^ . • " 

V ^ * b. Labor-saving* machines * ' . * 

^ ^ » c. Tractors ' ' . ' * ' ' , 

/ .d. Man-made fertilizers and chemicals 

-.--^.e^ Use of computers iti*agricultural^ production ar).d process ipj^V N 
f . Feed additives and growth regulants. » / • 

3. Increased agricultural production in the past 50 years* 

s « • ■ 

The effect of education on increasing the adoption of agricultural 

innovations *and improved Tarm practices. 

i ' • — . » ■ 

' • -Suggested Learning Activities 

^^1. Prepare a chart showing the increasing corn yields on a five-year 
, / ^ basis from .1940 until the present time. , ' • 

2.' "Prepare a chart illustrating the level of educational' attainment ' 

vof farmers over the past 75 years. 

*' • '/ " - . * ^ ' • " 

^ 3. Conduct- a cr6ss-pollina*tion project with corn to show how liybrid 

seed was develdped- ' . ' . 

4. Itemize expenditures bn agricultural items purchased for family ^ 
use during a one-week period. ^ . ^ • 

5^.* Write a research essay on the effect of, agricultural produrtlon 
op one Qf the following: hyrid seed, labor-saving machines; 
* feed- additives and growth regul^nts^ tractors, use of exotl^ breed 
man-made fertilizers aiid chemicals, -computers in, agricult-uro. 

*6.' Visit seed f^rms in the area and observe how 'hybr id seeds arc^ 
produced. 

« 7. 'Prepare a display on the-efiect of feed additives, and growth 
regulants on animal production. 

8. Write a paper On the development of soybean varieties.* 

9. Grow demonstration plots showing differences in hybrid seed ^nd - 
corn from a farmer's bin. * • 

^ /lO. Invite a resource person to speak about the use of computers 
in record keeping. / . • . 

11. Prepare a written report describing the impact of exotic* breeds 
on. the U. S. beef 'industry . 

12. Run ;jn in-elass demons'^tnit Ion usiiig .sevttral fertilizer np|}l leat Ion 
rales iVn rorn^ 

• * Uesource Ma ter la I ' • ^ ' 

(To bfe completed during field testin^O 



» 

Ins cruc t iona I Ob i ec t Ive * ; » . „ 

1. K. -Analyze how argrieultiiral research ha's, improved the processes of 

the agricultural industry In meeting basic human needs.. (Post Secondary) 

Su^^gested Subject Hatter 

1. Plant breeding^research in agricultural produccioir. 

2; Resear^bh in animal^ breeding.and its effect^ on meat productionT 

* * ♦ * * * y 

3.' Reseai;ch in animal nutrition to improve livestock performance. 

4*. Research in plant fertility to meet requirements for optimum- . 
production. ^ 

" • 5. Land grant college system and its impact on agricultural research. 



fr. Pesticide res^'earclj necessary for^ the improvdment-s in yield and 
* Suggested' Learnin g Ac t i v i t i e s 



quality of agricultural products.^^ 



1*, Establish a demonstration plot using varying levels of 
fertilizer application ;rates and chart yi^ld responses to 
eaph application jate. r ^ ^ • 

2. * 'Using, the Journal of Animal Science, write a report analyzing « 
• a current" research topic and its effect upon the lives'tock Industry.^ 

3. ^ Trace, Xhe history of .the land grant college* movement in the IKS, 

and present an oral presentation depicting* hov'^t has contributed 
-to 'the advancement of ^agricultural technology. ' . * 

4., Review articles pertaining to DES and prep<^re a report describing*. 

the impact DES has had on- the beef industry. : * . ' * - 

5, Visit an o' lying ISU experimental farm and prepare an orxil 
^ presentatL summarizing research being conducted anc* the potential 

impact "it- I y have in meeting b<^r^c human needs. • v ». • 

* 6. Using a livestock improvement consulting service, -sele'^t herd sires ; * 

and predict'the increases pt performance anil carcase iiraits oxpc**ted 
in the offspring of a sample herd. ' • ^ . ' 

1 * , , ^ . ' ' * . ^ 

7. 'Establish a demonstration plot using various pestlc'ides and appli- ^ " 

cation rates' »and compare with a ch,eck plot. , Prepar display , 
charting the responses in terms of yield and pest'^gi, vol* 

8. Analyze' the reason^ f or «2the selection of plant characteristics ^ 
wof each ^patent strain in-the ^development of an improved liybrid. 

9. .FoljLcwing an interview* with a plant breeder ♦ prepare a display • , 
exhibiting the steps taken in the research and . development . 

improved seed ^varieties. ^ ' . 

10.. Using interpretive test da til (soil t*est, tissue test, etc.) prepare ' * , 

a fertilizer recommendation that .will suppl y pntrients ft^r^a 

' 150-bushel corn crop. — ^ 

< , , ' 1. 

^ » • ^<^ Ho^'rce ilafcerial ' \ ' } . 



(To be cdmplet<4 during field testing,) 



. Exhibit C • . ' " ' 

^ Project 2000 • Phase IV ' • . , 

, ^Committee Recommendations - ^ 

Sequencing instructional content and* leamii^g^ctlvites, 

A/ Who should involved in sequencing? , ^ 

-Teachers at all levels (elementary, .junior high, senior high, ^ 
post secondary); administrators (curriculum coordinators, 
^ principals, departmental chairman) and consul ta'nts (university^^ 
' , AEA^ media speciaiisi:^^^^©™ people) . 

-Guidelines -should be developed by Project 2000 staff members to 
suggest, structure and instructional content for each grade level. 




B. What^lre-thje major areas involved? Objectives? Concepts? 



-Should have a humanistic a^^proach which includes the development' 
of a self -concept as ,well as aff^ctiv1r-a^'d..,cognitive learning* 

• . -Use should be made of the career development model with 
experiences sequenced through the awareness, exploration and 
preparation phases. — - — 

^ -Care should be taken to be sure goals and obj.ectives are 
* measurable*' - 

•Basjc objectives arid concepts should be revised to reflect 
. community needs, and resources. 

4, 

-Major disciplines of sciences^, home economics, and social 
studies would bci.most involved* 

C. How do we avoid repetition and nfeedless duplication? 

-Prepare a flow^ chart (K-12) to sequence agricultural concepts 

- ajrid objectives by grade level and curriculum areas. 

-Identify criteria to design the flow chart around P.E.R.T* 
time line. 

-Expand a sequencing flow chart to K-14 or even into adult 
education levels to avoid duplication and replication,. 

•Extensively use curriculum coFimitcee representatives from all 
levels. ^ ' ^ ^ \ , 

-Develop competency based entrance exams\o allow advanced 
stajidirig in grades 13 and 14. * ' - ^ \^ 

•Develop an evaluation system composed of pre and\^post tests and . 

- a self-analysis sheet that tells teachers, parents, and students 
where the student stands at any point in the educational process* 
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D* How do facilitate articulation "between teachers and/or 
• grades? 

-BotTi administrative and- financial commitments must be made to - 
allow teachers from all disciplines to interact in the 
' sequencing process 'of curriculum development, 1 

-Project 2000. staff .should conduct inservice activities^ or 
workshops to help; train teachers and promote ^ommui^ications, 

-Teachers should understand /^he state of child growth and match 
\Jhose with, concepts from Project 2000 and local school goals, 

-A plan should be developed to facilitate intef and Intra- 
disciplinary discyssion interactiorf^'and curriculum development. 

What are activities Jtha't will^ insure sequencing?. 

::Plan an on-going assessment* to determine progress on the flow 

charfr^- — _ . , . " 

-Teachers observe student progress fcr^unj^ne grade lavel to the 
next. ' . , . _ 

■r"--iQuestionnaires to students fo determine their progress, 

" " ^ — — ^ * , . • • »' 

^ ' -Regularly scliedi3Jea~^paxJtni^^ 

-Regularly scheduled reports to board of education, • 

. -Board members and advisory members visit and observe programs 
in action, * • 

- € ' ^ - 

-Evaluate sequencing^ that has already been established,, 

-After pilot testing, conduct an inservice meeting of total 
staff to 'identify and. evaluate activities carxied. oiit. 

Integrating agricultural concepts into the present curriculum, (K-14) 

A, What are the procedures. for monitqring the integration of. 
agricultural concepts? 



-Periodical update and revision of curriculum materials, 

^The steering committee in charge of local implamientatiqn should 
do the monitoring, . the commitjree should represent; .all Instructional, 
levels, * - . , 

-Members of the steering committee should be represented on the 
advisory committee, , • • • ♦ 

-Time be*allowed for a specific person to monitor integration ^an^ 
articulation activities, ' ' , ^ , 

. ■ 93 „ , ■ 



-Prepare a coirajiunicatioris instrument to infoxm other teachers of 
.^ activities being carried out to facilitate integration. - 

■-Utilize feedback of students, 

-Make the community aware of the program andjiow integration 
of subject matter \^orks. 

-Team*, teach using more than one teacher to deliver instruction. 

B. How do we coordinate activities between grade levels? 

, • \ * 

-An instructional decision-making group $ho'uld be in charge of the 
final job pf. coordination, made up of various grade level personnel 

-Utilize- teacher expertise to coordinate activities between 
grade levels; this assumes that there is* ample interaction between 
* . teachers of different grade levels.' . - 

* -some coordination will "already have been. dictated by the 
sequential, nature of the learning activities in the curriculum. 

• ' guide. ... * , ' 

C. Whato procedures should be' followed to gain acceptance- of the 
curriculum guides on the part qf. the loCal staff and a commit- 
ment to integrating the curriculum concepts into their 
instructional program. 

-InvolATe-iocal teachers in decisions on how the material will 
,he taught. ^^^^ — _ 

-Provide* incentives to work with the projecTntTnone3;V--,time, 
positive peer support, success orientation) , ^ - 

-Provide special problem college credit for participation in the 
project. 

-Make** the project. part of the community and/or board policy to 
guarantee supervision- of project activities at the local level. 

-Obtain a commitment from the administration^ . 

^ ' --Provide- teachers with resources and learning activities. 

•rProvide inservice activities tQ help teachers plan for student " 

• involvement. 

-Allow- teachers to assist in evaluation and revision of* curriculum. 

♦ III. Supervising agriculture and agribusiness education program activities 
(K-14) . . - 1 — . 

A. How do we organize committees or individuals needed to monitor 
curriculum K-14? 



--Initiate curriculum coordination-administrator, elementary, 
junior high, senior high - with equal representation from all 
levels*'/ 

-IncTude area school, DPI, and community agribusinessmen on th^ 
advisory committee. . * - - 

-Initiation and continuance will result from outside pressures 
(DPI, NCA evaluations, local board, etc.) 

-Monitor. at two levels — local school district and alrea school 
level T--' solicit suggestions for monitoring . by test site personnel 
^ — set up an articulation committee at the AEA^ level 
— ^ use local curriculum director with representatives 
from various instructional levels (larger systems) 
— in small systems, committee might be headed by thfe 
guidance counselor, principal, etc. 

-Preservioe people organize the monitoring coiranittee to -fit 

their own systems. ^i. " ' 

-Articulation is< the key word. • . . 

What is the relationship between levels of instruction 
(elementary, junior high, senior, high, post-seconjdary) and ho.w 
jare they coordinated? . * 

-All levels should* be' represented on the advisory coiranittee with 
activities coordinated by a committee chairman Articulate. 

. ^. . .... ^ 

-Secondary-individual instructors £or preparatory program. Other* 
secondary instructors use the preparatory instr .ctor as a 
resources. • ^ . ^ . : ; 

■^Elementary and junior high depend on themselves and tlie curriculum 
coordinator. / . 

-Post-secondary depends, on prepai:atory instructors and 
avocational. instructors. * * * " . ' 

-ARTICULATION is still the key word. ' ' ^ 

How do we monitor in-class instruction? 

-Identify^ in-class instructional objectives. ^ / j| 

-Ere-test and post-'test measures. | 
-Use interest inventory and classroom observations. 

-Use community ,-^parent and student feedback. 

^ - 

' ■» 
.-Use steering committee observations.' ~ - - / 
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' - ' . ' X / 

• / 

' ■ . . • / ■ ■ 

-Develop a checklist to determine If objecti-v^es were met. 

-Use a summary by individual teachers working on the project. 

-Keep all monitoring "student centered** and not In terms of 
''teacher evaluation.. \ • 

-Observe group interaction of students With the teacher. 

D. Who and how do ,we S'chedule agriculture and agribusiness education 
• activities? • ' / ' 

' " . / ■. \ 

' -Curriculum committee chairman with administrative approval. 
-Us"e state directed activities. 

' r ' ' " \ ' ^ 

. -Use resource persons to- allow teachers free^ ♦'ime for supervision. 

" ' - ' ' • - ' . ' ' - \ \ . 

-Plan late start or early dismissal on class aay^ for committee 

work. \ ^ 

-Assembly programs, or special acftivities days.^' 
-Plan activities by grade level,. 

-Use two types of activities: 1) activities that could be 
scheduled directly into existing, curriculum (clas,groom) or 
2) outside agt.lylties coordinated through the principal,^ 
currieulum director, etc. ^ ~ 

-Pilot schools should be used tp Implement programs in other 
schools. • . 

-Scheduling could be set up by the -staff of local steering 
committees. " ™ 

' ' -/ _ ' ' ' ' 

E. How should we use ou1;slde advisory persons (community and state)? 
-Use to Identify community, needs 

. -Provide feedbadk and public opinion on related items. 

-Provide a resource file of resource persons, available jobs, 
employment opportunities and requirements.,^ special topics. 

*' -Vse the state group to Ipok at overall manpower' needs, 
avocational 'needs, etc. 

,~Use local group to Influence local opinion and sell the program. 

-Provide for some members of the .advisory committee to continue 
throughout the project to insure continuity. 



Determining the amount of content at specific Instructional levels 
(K-14) . 0 ' . 

A. How can we determine th^ present level of personal 4evelopn^ent and 
agricultural achievement by the student? 

-Survey teachers to determlne^agrlcultural concepts being, taught. 



-Survey t€»^chers to' obtain teacher knowledge, background, and. 
att:ltude3. ' . * . ' * 

-•Sifryey students to determine agricultural backgrounds and 
knowledge, 

• ' / * 

-Determine ;the availability of vocational agriculture facilltiyes, 

-Use occupational preference tests to determine students interest 
in agriculture. ^ 

-Pre-test and postrtest students^ to_ determine^Iev^ls^jDfL.students^ 



-Provide'^a standarlzed testing of students in agriculture 
(competency based) . ' , . * » — 

-Employer evaluations • ' " . , . * 

-Numbel: of students entering ag-related careers. 

-Look at the community attitude towa^ agriculture. 

-Evaluation of the instructors of students.* performance based on 
previous instruction received. 

B. How can we determine ^content to meet student needs? 

-Needs of individuals vary. - - 

-At lower levels, agricultural concepts must be generalized. 

-Utilize the same persons who determine instructional needs. 

-At higher levels.,' content might be determined by career or 
avocatlonal objectives. 



-Cbnfent^may be determlhed'^ by a backgrourid survey. 

-Survey- the community about their attitudes about agricultural 
education. ^ ' j 

-May depend dn the image of agriculture in the community. 

* -Are we to teach concepts that apply directly to current student 
needs or do we teach because of a concepts carry-over value? 
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^ -Fit concepts to the developmental stage of student. .% 

-Teachers should have authority in determining what the student 
needs are, . . / 

-Survey students' occupational and avocationa! interests, 

-Use occupational analysis, such as competency studies, manpower 
information,' and census data^ ' ' 

-Use -existing curriculum materials (Iowa guides, other guides). 

-Use follow-up data on graduates and dropouts. 

-Availability of resources may determine what concepts are 
taught and at^hat levle. 

C. ,.How can we match agricultural concepts with instruction levels 
' (grades)? ' ^ . ■ ^ 



-Determine the availability of agricultural materials. 

-Determine students' stage in career decisions making process. 

-Sequencing or coordinating of instructional materials may dictate^ 
what concepts are taught- when. • 

-Physical facilities may determine materials taught. ' ^ 

-^Willingness of the teacher to accept change in curriculum will 
count. - ' ' 

-Utilize experience and expertise* of instructors at all levels." 

-Continue to, match students educational, sociological and psycho- 
logical needs with agricultural subject matter. 

-Provide communication between teachers for help in determining 
teachable concepts at various levies. 

-Personal development is the important consideration in student 
advancement^. 

^„:dJj5e the advisq^ tP J^^lP-^ip^^the detemin^^ 

Measuring progress of local schools in meieting curriculum goals K-14, . 

A. I7hat criteria should progress be based on? ^ 

-Based on the stated objective^/^according to the .three functions 
of agriculture and agribusiness, education. 

1. Career awareness o.f agrici/ltural occupations k . 

2. Relationship between agriculture and nonagricultural industries 



3, Skills necessary for initial employment \ 

4, Interest and enthusiasm shown (especially* In the 

5, number enrolled In secondary and post*-secondary 



lower grades) 
programs 

^- was plan 
ice .progress? 



-Use local board actlvltes — was money- allocated?- 
realistic and obtainable? -i-- did the community not 

-School person^iel — was money available? — were/ th^e ' 
restrictions placed on the use of the money? — Aid committees 
function effectively? ' ' ' i - 

-Student — didj desired chai^e&- occur? — did stu4ents at all i- 
'levels participate in planning, impleraeiitation and .evaluatior? 

-Compare resulti. back to tfie objectives and functions of ag 
education. , i« ' ' . • / . ' 

• • • , , . ^ ■ ■•■ ' 

What types 0^1 measurement activities or methods should take place? 

-Self .^evaluation^"l[nst^^ evaluation, employer evaluation, 
employment success, number of persons employed in ag occupations. 

-Student progress as*^essed T^y: .observation, questiotinaires, tests 
criterion refer ericed, attitude and interest scales. 

j V ' " • 

-Pre-tes,t and. post- tests for both interest ^rtd knowledge, • 
•When should progress be measured? 

-Continuously. , ' ' . * ^ ^ 

-Continuous, but at" least annually »for, board administration. 

-Teachers and 'department heads measure ^at least monthly or when . 
units have Veen completed. ' , ' 

.-Evaluation should be timely and determined by the type of 
objective' being established. 

-Intermediate measurement should take place during the learning* 
experience. 

-Measur'ement should be used for the purpose of advising, 
correcting or redirecting students and/or the prg^ram. 

What sliould the results be used for? * . / ' 

-Re-evaluating approaches fot strengths and weaknesses. 

-Re-evaluating the level at which teaching takes place. 

rFor teacher accountability. ' 

-For -futUT^e^ planning.,, ^ 

.. > . ■ . - - . 
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-Fot financing, staffing, etc* . 

-For increased ar ticulatiop* * ^ - ' 

rFor enhancing enrollment* • - * - 

-To^update curriculum * or implementation plans* 

. " • • * . ' f , 

-To^ determine* Progress. ^ " » - *> 

• * -Inform parents and coiranunity persons abpyt progress. 

, -^To provide positive reinforcement and boost morale for teacjjers. 

* E* Who should conduct measurement- activities? 

-Everyone: employers, classroom teachers, guidance personnel^, - 
steering committee, advisory committee, parents'. ^ ' ' 



-Teachers shbuld administer, analyze arid interpret. 

^ -Evaluation specialist. . *^ ' * 

-'Prpject 2000 "^personnel or other delegated the responsibility 
to make changes in the pro-ject activities. 

F. How should* the results" be expressed? * * * 

-Use both written and verbal means 'of reporting: report to' ^ 
school board; inforJh community via newspaper,, radio . TV; - .* 

^ ^special interest groups^ (ETA, etc.); to curriculum planning • ' > ^ 

\ committees;- and state department of public instruction^ 

, -Level and use determines the^ode of expression.. - 

-Graphs, charts, .new releases, verbal reports.^ * 

'? " « " ' ' . * * 

^" -Provide summary and conclusions.. 

^ " ' y; . • * . % 

-Implications for change. * , 

VIv In-service training for teachers. * tj . . 

A. \Jho will supervise, lead, and organize in-service training for 
teachers? 

-Initially, in-setvice training must be led by Project 2000 staff. 

-In-service committee in local school .district should coordinate 

and assist agriculture and agribusiness in-service specialist 

in presenting in-service education to~total staff in local .district . a 

-People involved should include administrators, ag educators,, 
elementary groups, AEA, DPI personnel. 
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r-Project 2000 staff provide assistance. 

-Local ag teacher should be actively involved in supervision 
.of t^je inseryice meetings,. • . * , 

What 'Will the in-service^ training consist of? , 

* ' ' • . .... I , 

-A real need for the program should be established. 

-Should include techniques for Assessing student needs, abilities 
and knowledge. — ^ ' 

-Distribution -jof 'instructional materials and emphasis on how 
to use. ^ ^ • • 

-Existlrg curricula should be* surveyed to determine ag concepts, 
being taught. • • 

-Subject matter contentr. 
^ . • , ' ' 

•fShould-hav^ initial workshops for interested teachers at 
K-14, these teachers woilld serve as contapt^ 6'etwee» each level -- 
concerne'd with logitudinpl atticulation between grade levels. 

How much tittle will be required? 

-Teacher time involved would depend upon grade ^level and * subject 
area. " / , • ^ 

—Would depend on ag background of teaching staff. 

,-The commitment of each school should be determined 'and how much 
time they will be willing to give to in-service should be * „ 
determined. ' " • 

-Must be aware of local contract specifications on time allocations 
to inservice. ' ^ . ^ 

How will time 'be pi;ovided for In-service training? 

-Release time will have to be provided. 

r-Pa.yed in-service on Saturdays if finances available.- 

-Accredited inservice provided.*' 

-Integrate follbw-up in-service into, existing in-service ^ , 

scheduling. . • • ^ 

What type of follow-up in-service will be needed for revising 
guidelines? ' - 

-Summary by each^articipatin^ instructor including evaluation 

and suggestions for change * ^' • . 
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-Follow-up Information. * , ** • ' 

-Key teachers should nieet wltluProject ZDOO sta'ff to keep .them 
awate of changes or revisions of guidelines. / ** ' 

-Monitoring committee could be revising^ guidelines throughout 
program. . * . 

-Follow-up dealing with problems and concerns that arise from 
initial' implementation. ^ . ^ . 

-Much depends upon evaluation of program. * 

-Evaluation of students in program could influence follow-up 
content. 

F. What: provisions can be made for , providing in-service materials? 

-AFA could be involved In collection and distribution of " 
materials. . ' • 

-Local ronccLus might be willing to help in financing of materials. 

-Project, -2000 staff should collect a list of free teacliing 
materials that could be handed to local teachers. 

't-Prpject 2000 will have initial developme^nt responsibilities. 

-Summer workshops for program participants to develop materials. 

Ascertaining what agriculture and agribusiness education concepts 
are currently being taught and how to build new concepts into what 
is presently being taught (K-14). 

A. What administrative guidelines shouifei we be concernecl^with in 
determining* what is currently being taught? • * ' 

* • ' * , " *. 

-Part of a distrdct wide career education program. ^ 

-Use cognitive mapping to determine liow students learn. 



-Obtain d^urse outlines all courses taught (learn 
activities, resource materials, etc.) 



-Determine where iij course" outlines agriculture is being taught. 

-Integrate Project 2000 materials into present courses. 

-Survey grade levels, departmental objLectives, to determine how 
agriculture is taught. 

B. Wlio 'should organize the review of present agriculture and agri- 
-business concepts taught? * • . 
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-A revievf committee of cdramunity ag industry people. 

-Educa'tors and administrators* ^ * \ * 

» -Curriculum coordinators. 

-Should be the function of a steering committee with representatives 
' ofail levBls. - ^ ! ' ' 

C. How can we identify places in the curriculum where new concepts ^ 
can be taught? . . ' • » . - . 

^ -Analyze present curriculum and: identify voids in the function. 
* • * * • 

-Look at student needs snd interests. 

-Look at- Project 2000 recommended placement' and adjust accordingly. 

-Identify arrears of overlap and omission and include* new concepts 
to fill In the. gaps. ' ^ 

" ' - • . ; 

' —Strike out unnecess^y items from the curriculum as, they are 

identified. . ' , ' * V 

-Increase the emphasis oq agricultural Instruction. 

?D. How can we ad^st guidelines to, meet the current local curriculum ^ 
^ 5i*:uation? ^ . *' 



\ 



fDevelop short-term* and long-term goals.- 

-Provide evaluative instruaientSj to measure the attainment of 
goals. ; * . ' ' • " . ^ 

-Incl^Sle community college input On meeting needs at all levets^ 

-(Continually study individual and societal needs and revise 
^ curriculum guidelines to meet changes. < ^ a 

-Provide local schools with options in determining objectj^tr^s. 

. VIII, Involving community representatives and agencies ih implementing 
agriculture and agribusiness education programs in local schools. 

, ' A. What agencies and community resources should be involved in 
agriculture and agribusiness education programs? 

-Advisory councils (repressntatiyes of business and industry).* 
• «... 

-Government Agencies (county extension, college extension,',^ 
conservation, Department -of Defense, Welfare, FHA) * 

-Agricultural Industry including producers, » processing, manufac- 
turing, promotion, wholesale, and retail disttibution, financing, 
insurant. . « • ' 
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-Agr icul tural Organiza tlons (Jarjn Bureau, NFO, Pork Producers 
Council, Co-op, etc.)* 

-Community organizations (Churches, service clubs, hobby groups, 
consumer groups). 

-Mass media (newspaper, TV, radio). 

How can they be involved? - ^ . 

-They Ccm be involved in the decision-making on the advisbry 
level. . - 

-As resources - directly in classroom, field trip hosts, source 
of educational materials, financing. 

-WoOld ^e helpful in evaluation Aand updating. 

-Implementation should be done by educators. 

What kind of activities could be done? 

-Program development 

advisory committee . * 

resource person' - '' ^ % * 

-Par>ticipation ^ * ' ' ' , / i 

hast classes, field trips, etc. ' ' 
promotion of program ^ - - \, 

-^providing services, - < " - ' 

providing- expertise \ * ^ 

-Financing/sponsoring \ 

. providing mat^erials and wr>itten resources ^ . r 

providing .teaching aids ' ; • 
providing incentives. . * ; 

indirect (influencing use of tax dollars) 

-Evaluating and updating . 
* advisory > 
aquiring public Opinion 
employee evaluations / ^ 

How can these activities be "organized and coordinate4? 

-Coordina^tion committees should iJe organized from instructional 
levels to coordinate use of resource persons , to prevent overlap* 
Resource guide ^could be developed b:y this committee. 

-Flow chart of agricultural education and .experiences at each 
.levjBl could be developed.. - ■ " « . ^ 

-Community goals and objectives should be developed and merged 
with goals and objectives of Project 2000. 
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£• Who should coordinate these communitjr, activities. 

-Overall coordination 

A. Admioistrative staff 
* principals . ' 

curriculum director . „ , 

.vocational director 
7 agricultural , instructor 

k oth'er classroom teachers a ' * 

-Functional coordination . 

A. Preparatory ^ • , \ . . - 

agricultural instructor . , ' 

other clasproom teachers . / ^ • 

-vocational director 

Avocational 

adult, coordinator - - 

agriciiltral instructor ^" * 

- - guidance ' ~ • ^ 

community <^ ^ 

. .C. Awareness and Appreciation 
* curriculum codrdinator 

career .education director ^ , 

principal ^ . 

agricultural instructor * .. .. 

other classroom .teachers 

Y . At what level should these activities take place? . - ^ 

-When using community representatives and resources, consideration 
should "be given to the plan of emphasizing awareness at the 
elementary' level, exploration at the junior high. level, and 
preparation at levels 10-14* 

Providing experiences (classroom, shop, on-the-job). K-1^^^ ^ 

A.; What special provisions should be made f5r the following experienctis: 
classroom,- laboratory, apmmunity-based, experiences beyond the 
community, avocational?. 

-Provisions for scheduling of field trips, flexible scheduling, 
trans por ta tion . ' ^ 

-Cooperative arrangements. with other 'local districts, AEA*s, 
"'^ area schools. * * v 

^-Community involvement - financial commitment, lise of community 
resource people, needs of community met, cooperative training 
-session for parents. - ^ 

- -School facilities , and off-site 'facilities (laboratories) . 
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-Cooperative experience for student in occupational preparatix)h. 

-Staff competent arid trained in providing experience, 

'-Advisory councils, - « . 

-Material resources, media, equipment, ^ " " ^ 

How can we coordinate experiences with formal instruction? 

-Season planning in curriculum development, flexible scheduling, 
(summer instruction), * 

-Support of advisory council, faculty, administration, school 
board, parents; \ ^ ^ 

-Leadership and direction from DPI, use of AEA services, support 
of state legislation, _ 

-Pre-service and in-jservice training of teachers, 

-Experiences used as a basis for formal instruction rather than 
the latter dictating >the formej* 

-Student experiences with other students ancT resource^ people. 

How can we identify idealistic experiences based on student 
needs (adapting experience to .student needs)? 

-Evaluation from students on how well fhe experience met their 
needs, * * " * ^ 

-At lower levels, the teacher is more responsible for identification 
of experiences, as '^student grows older he' should be involved, in 
designing realistic experiences for the class to make the class 
meaningful to hini* > - - - c 

-The s^tudent'^s individual needs should b^ identified,. 

rlJse of the commiinl-ty^ formal educatifional experiences, business - 
and industry V and parents, \ . 



Ill 
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.Preface . " . j ' 



Iowa State University received a grant froiP the U.S. Office of Education 
to complete a project entitled "Strategies for Revision of Curriculum and Pro- 
gram Restructuring of Vocational Agriculture in Iowa" (Federal Catalog Numbex 
13 •498). The Department of Agriculture Education is conducting the project. 
The major focus of the project is the development of a new curriculum for agri- 
; culture and agribusiness education for^ implementation in Iowa's hxgh^school and 
area community college vocational agriculture^ programs; ^ - . 

The State Advisory Council is^ party to a contract with Iowa State Univer- 
sity to perform an Independent third party evaluation of the project. The pur- 
poses and methods of the evaluation are specified in the contract. The general 
scope of the Council's evaluation, as contained in the project proposal; in- . 
eludes the: . ' 

, (1) determination of the extent to which objectives of the project have 
.been .met; ' ^ . ^ - . ' ' 

(2) identification of factors related to successful achievement o^ pro- 
ject activities; - 

' * (3) identification of factors that are hindering the successful imple-\ 

' * mentati^bn of project activities;, and ' . 

(4) suggestions of new ppsoject strategies that will enhance the success 

of the project^___„^ ^ ^ ^ — ~ — 

This project has been subtitledi^ "Project 2000", and is divided into four 
phases. - A set of objectives has been written for each of the four phases within 
the pverall rationale of thfe project. The' Advisory Council will submitr interim 
evaluative reports upon completion of each. of the four phases. These reports 
' will examine the degree of effectiveness to which the objectives of each phase 
are accomplished/ ^ * 

A committee of three Council members have been appointed, alongwith the 
Council staff, to observe project conferences,' meetings, and like activities. 
The Council's staff will monito?* all signiificant project activities, establish 
* ' the ^design for the evaluation,, maintain a high level of reciprocity with Project 
2000 staff, keep.. all Council /m^bers appraised. of evaluation* activities , and 
prepare and submit interim evaluation ^reports to the Advisory Council for final 
approval. The criteria for judging the quality o^ this project will be largely 
determined by the^ combined opinions from the observations of project activities 
^ by those participating in the activities, including Advisory Council personnel. 

Since the" interim reports are designed -for use primarily by the staff of,. 
Project 2000 and officials in the U:s". Office of Education, it is suggested that 
the reader of the evaluation reports majce reference to the project prbposal.'* 
This will assist the reader in developing a complete comprehension, of the impli- 
^ cations of the evaluation repprts, * . - 

The following two pages highlight the, evaluative observations' and recommen-. 
dations of the first two phases of this project. 4s developed by, loWa's State' 
Advisory Council on Career Education.. Appendant to these summaries arc the 
interim evaluation repor,ts and addendums which coincide with Phases I and II of* 
^ * Project 2000- 

mc . - ' ■ .. 114 ■ ■ ■. 
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Capsulizing Observations and Commentary 
Phase r ' 



The development of the philospphic statement, its affirmation by project con- 
sultants and advisory committee and its*reaffirmation by practitioners of ^. 
vqcational- agriculture education cait be credited to a high degree of planning 
and" efficiency, of performance in meetin|[ this objective, * 

;We KZdormmd that thz pn,ojzc;t*4> philosophy, aji somz mmvi,^ fae 
\pyopinJiy idzyvtiii^ as 'boAng pnagmcuUc. 

The dilput from vocational agriculture instruction during the development of 
the survey instrument has created an awareness of j:he. project at the applied 
level. ' ^ . ' , . 1 ' ^ : 

, Jhz mas OK bmziit OjJ thz iyiSithuctoK input mzojting tax6 thz compilation 

; 0(J p^actice^ and opiyiions ^Kom tht iJiZt/uicXo/i6 ttvoZ.^ Tht instnimznt 

. muM not havz bzzn a t/iaz Kt^ZzcXibn o^ ^thz acXixixt situation in thz 

> ,iiztd had iX bzzn donz in anotkoA manno/i. , " ' 

-By^inv0lv^H=ig-iri»t-^me^.3[>s the project has attacked the 

problem on a statewide basis. This cooperation *has placed the project on a 
reasonably sound basis. . * • 

One- iMtnuoXjoK ph/uudi it thU coay; ^Tn thz pa&t toe looked only into - . 
thz community to doxudt (dtiah a/to/u m should .mphco^izz as a ttacho/i. 
! tf/e KQXxlly Uidn^t look at tha peMpexitivz as, to hou) m got thz job 
donz. Jhz pKojojdt ii> lookATig into thLs^\. ' ^ 

*« * " 

The survey instrument' which reached 800 persons will not only broaden project 
awareness, but establishes a credibility and accountability' among curriculum 
users, that, will b^ carried through ,to*the projects conclusion. 

Some lnstMict6ns weAe unaoAtain as to thz zHzcXs a now Kfocational 
ag/Ucultu/iz pn.oghjam mold havz in tkfJji school. Thzy Kzcognizoji, that 
thoAt loai a mzd ^oA change in the existing pAognms, pa/iticuWily a 
need ioK updating cuMAcnt cuAJt^ailum so^tuooAc, but quutionzd the ' 
^^icacy 0(5 a complete cwt/Ucalum revamping. 

Deviations from *he project proposal wete procedural and did not in any way 
alter the objective for Phase I. The chaiiges occurred through the cooperative 
efforts* of the project staff and advisory committee were executed efficiently 
with a more than adequate ,per3^ormance from al.1 participants. 

We -Recommend ^/lot altQ/inative stMtegioM dycpfiocoMS "[acjtivlty] mcdiii- 
cations ^Aom the o/iiginal p^oject^s objecJtivu'u)hich a/ie implemented 6e 
mo^ie ^ulZy documented. The reasons ' ^oA dzviations need to be explained, 
(johen the decision to change a p^oceduAe^tJoas mad,e, u)ho made the decision, 
ur Aea:sQns {financial, quali;tative, eUicacious] u)en,e pK^entzd to 
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The project director and his staff are to be commended on the quality ot 
speakers that were selected *and their effectiveness in ^handling 'last minute' 
cancellations, logistical problems, and the like, . ' * ; 

^ A pn^06pQ.(Uii6 6houZd havz been pn.zpaA2jd and 6^yit to pzA^pzctvoz 6pQ.akeM 
60 thzy doiiid havz had better kyiovoladQZ on what thz ionxm mjoa to Hccom- 
ptUh. Somz^o^-tkz, 6p^^(^h^6 aoaid kayz'Mzn unhanded ayid been o^J mon.^ 

' luz had tkcb bzzYi doYiz. • 



The overall effect of the forum on the speakers was enthusiastic and profes— 
sionally satisfying. The vast majority of the participants we interviewed- 
were -greatly pleased with the forum and the opportunity extended to them to 
mak|5 a contribution. ' ; . . ' . ♦ 

Alt the. 6p2XikQM M^eAe plo^afizd to ka\)z bzzn chosm to mafee pn^uzntatiom 
at the. ^okam and, lojoAnoxL a QKo/xt doxil ^/iqm "poAttcipat^g. 

' ^ 0(J the. payieZUt6 we ipokz uaUh thought tkz ionjm'm^ simj good and 
woiUd bz bziiQ-iliual' to .ikz, p^ojeci oa a vjholz, Om pamLut oikzd the. 
question: "0/04 my Input mfvth aX to thz pfwjojU ita^f 

Tfie Qznojidl izoZaiQ uxi6 Xhout thzmn^k 6t66ion^ voaAz tht Iza^t on^ganizod 
' poAX o^'-the '^on,m. The: ckoKgz to thz tUthUng^ panel - Idznti^ying ' 
jtAend^ and ^ptixijation^ ' ^n.om the. 6pe^keM - 6houZd have, bzzn KeAteAotexL 
at the wo/ik 6e/>6ion6iayid the. iom and diKzcMon 0(f#fce a^^ignrmnt cIoaa^t 
^ \ ,^ed ea/iUeA ok jvi^t piXon. to the. ionxm. Whzn thz on.ganAjiatlon oi^ the. 
iAJUt won,k 6e/>6ion ^olteAed,. cltvulieation and dlKe^ctlon by the. pn,oje.cX . 
* 6tai^ 6hoiUd havz 'been pKQvldedl ' , 

What would you have* done differently had you been conducting the forum? 

'iJiOKe tone 6houZd have, been aJUoccuted ion. ne.a(itLon betuoe.e.n the. 6pe.akQ/u 
and tUten^ng paneLUt^, eUtheA bc^Cween pne^entation^ on thnough nound- " 
stable. dl!>cii66i6n6. • « 

Alt but one. 6pejakeA weAe. coU.e.^e. p/wie^6on^ and^thu^ nemoved inom the. 
_ . veAy nejol pnxfblem oi iMh<Ct ^ happening In thz ileM. TheAe.ione., an' 

^acXlve, young vocational agn^ciiLtu/ie. teachen. should have. 6pokzn on whf^t * 
he 6qy6' aj> happejning (AiLthln ku om iommuYiUiy and kU pnognam. 

fhe siBCond major objective of the forum was to revise the basic principles 
statement in ligh^ of the trends and implications for the future of agriculture 
and agribusiness education identified at the forum. . 

■ It appzoM inom oun. examination ofthz Ke.vl&ejd ba&ia pftinclplu Uatmdht. 
that thz iubitantive. pMgmatLc. choAactzn. .0(J ikU^ 6tatm&nt ^o^- not 6ee« 
otteAed to any &l3nlilcmt.dzgn.e,e. by the. n-uutU ol thz {^o/um. 

We izcomand that a moitz/i anaZy^li 6tatmznt oi Pha&e. I iuAvzy it$m and 
Vha&z n ig/mm Implications 6e deveZoped. SuAvey lt<im and ionm Impti- 
catwn6 would 6e Cjatego^zed undzA. thz^'ba4>lc pUnclplu 6tatme.nt .ofUznta- 
tion to wkoih thzy apply. ' ■ 



Definition of Terms 



Advisory Council - thirteen members of the Career Education Advisory Council 
. serving as third party ^evaluators of Project 2000, 
< . ' — 

Basic Principles Statement - synonomous with philosophy of vocational agri-'' 
culture education in Iowa; eight principles which typify agriculture 
and agribusiness education. * ^ . . 

Career Education - the totality, of experience through which^oneLj^earns about 
and prepares to engage in work as part of her' or his way of living. 

Evaluator - administrative and research assistant for the Career. Education 
Advisory Council responsible for preparing evaluation reports and mon- 
itoring Project 2000 activities. 

' d * ' ■ .... 

Phase""-) one of four steps or stages in Project 2000 leading to the develop- 
.ment of a curriculum for agriculture education in Iowa. 

Project Advisory Committee - a nine member panel serving as advisors to 
Project 2000, ....... 

Project Consultants - three professionals responsible for advisement on the 
i)hilosophic and curriculum development phases of the project*. ' 

Project Staff - project director and graduate students * employed by Iowa State 
University; ; ^ ^ ^ - . 

Vocational Agriculture Programs - instruction and curriculum in .agriculture' 
^ subjects at local high schools .and area commuhity colleges. * v. 



Interim Evaluation Report: Phase I of Project 2000 



Introduction , . 

the principle objective of the first phase of this project was to write 
the current, philosophy of vocational '^agriculture education in Iowa. The. degree 
of success or failure in executing this objective could affect the remaining 
project objectives. Therefore, Phase I activities must be examined- within the 
context of the project rationale as a whole. 

. The- rationale of the project is to "reassess the purpose and role of • voca-- 
tional agriculture programs in Iowa in the educational process and in meeting . 
CM^en^rand future societal needs". CEmphasis added) Phase, I is included 
within the rationale and involves a three step sequence of activities'.' First > 
a new philosophy was written by the. project staff through a r'eassessnient of 
-the existing philosophy. Second, vocational agriculture instructors identified 
current practices reflecting that philosophy. Thirdlyj the validity and accep- - 
tance of tjie philosophy was tested through a survey of those peTsons functioning 
withm or Applying the philosophy. » . 

Evjiluation Procedures , for P'hase I , . 

■ Some inhibiting factors or ppnstraints partially restricted the evaluation 
activities of Phase I. The Council was approached to undertake this evaluation 
near the completion Qf the» first, phase. T.he Council was not able to observe the 
execution of Phase, I activities. The evaluation .design and activities fof Phase" 

"ere executed by assembling and reviewing with the cooperatjion of the project 
St :f, the Ph^se I background materials, including- advisory committee meeting 
iitnutes, the project proposal, l;he basic principles statement, and the ^instrument 
construction papers^. The major valuations and recommendations of .Phase I activ- 
ities represent the views- and opinions, of the participants in that phase-. The 
Council gathered: and compiled the participants reactions to this phase The 
Council believed that this Phase I report is an accurate and valid evaluation. 

fhe evaluation adtivities for Phase. I attempted to -determine whether the 
execution of- the three 'step sequence of project activities were successful in 
meeting the objective for this phase. The Council assessed the quality of the 
current philosophic statement,, the instructor input meeting for instrument coj>- -" 
struction, and the survey inst^',:nent. The evaluation activities jUso identifiod 
the role outside participants played in providing' input duriifg c;ich of these ■ 
three stages, and their reactions to the project as- a whole. "" 

The Philosophic Statement - ' ..^ 

_ '"• v\ " • 

"Procedural Review The principle objective of Phase I was' to determine 
current -basic principles and the underlying philosophy of agriculture and auri- - 
business education in Iowa.. These principle? were written by the project staff 
with the cooperation, advice, and recommendations of the praject advisory com- 
mittee and outside, consultants. , 

" . ' • r . • ' . ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

~ The initial draft statement of philosophy was entitled 'Philosophical Con- 
structs, of Vocational Agriculture Programs'. This position paper identified 
SIX characteristics which typified vocational^agriculture education in Iowa-. 
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They included student orientations toward: V(l) individual and social needs; 
•(2) the physical world; (3) experience; (4) . pragmatism; (5) problem solving; 
and (6) flexibility and continuity." A brief description of, the program focus 
of each one of the six orientations was also contained in -that paper. 

The philosophical construct paper was sent; to teacher educators and state 
' Si^uperyisors of vocational agriculture from the central states regions. The^e 
persons were asked to react to the philosophy by. clarifying any points that 
were yague or ill-defined*,^ and adding or deleting segments of the philosophy, 
to "produce a;more refined product".! * An additional sheet, entitle^. "Prac- 
tices that Reflect Philosophy", was also included in this mailing. The pur-* 
pose of this paper was. to identify practices in the current agriculture pro- 
» grains that reflect the particular constructs or orientation in the original 
position paper. As an example, a practice reflecting the pragmatic orienta- 
tion wojild be to provide for learning experiences outside the clas.sroom or 
school environment. A summary of the comments) deletions, and other modifi- 
cations to the original philosophy, submitted by the twelve teacher educators 
arid state supervisors, was presented to the advisory committee .and project 
consultants for review "and adaptation. " 

A second philosophic statement was' written, based on the above, and its 
1 title changed to "Basic Principles\for Agriculture and Agribusiness Education 
\ in Iowa". Modifications were also made to the six charadteristicB or orienta- 
tions. These orieatations were expanded to seven by deleting the Physical 
World orientation and adding the Agriculture Resource Management (2) and Ii\ter- 
; ^.relationship of Agriculture (7) orientations. The refined "Basic Principles'* 
; "statement was submitted to the advisory- committee at its September meeting.' 
' Although^ no action was taken accepting or rejecting .these principles, a*review 
by committee members and Dr. William Stanley was suggested. At the December 
advisory committee meeting, a potential eighth principle. Democracy, written 
by Dr. Stanley, was distributed to the advisory committee f-or review, the Dem- 
ocratic orientation was refined and included with- the other seven orientations 
into the !'Basic Principles". As far as can be gle.**ried from 'advisory committee, 
' meeting minutes for January ^and February, this principle was not forjnally ap- 
proved or reasons presented, fot its inclusion in the "Basic Principles'^ state- 
ment as it now stands. / : ^ * 

1 , The Evaluation The Council has approached* 'the evaluation of the philo- , 
sophic statement through -Comparative analysis of the fpuf major .divisions or 
bi^anches inherent .to other philosophies (realism, ideali^m^ pragmatism, etc.).. 
The four principle branches of philosophy, which we examined as to the degree 
^ . to which they, were infcluded. in the projects' philosophy, are: - , ^ 

. ' J[a) Metaphysics - - a theory , of reality; 

(b) Epistemolpgy - - a theory on the nature of knowledge*; 

(c) ^ Logic - - the scieince of 'thought or relationship of ideas; and , 

(d) Axiology - - a theory of yalues. ^ 

Our investigatian sought to ^determine whether th^ projects treatment of this 
terminology was adequate in comparisoil to other philosophies. 



The philosophic statement identifies eight principles or orientations which 
characterize agriculture and agribusiness education: (1) deaitScracy, C£) individual 
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n^ohi^^ ' ri^^ ^^"^'"''^^ resource management, (4) experience. (5) 

problem solv.ing. (6) pragmatism, (7) flexibility and continuity, and-431 in- 
terrelationships of agriculture. We have constructed a simple phi lolShic ' 
model- which Illustrates, the categorical specification of each of the eight 
orientations under one of the four major brances of philosophy. Our categor- 
izations ai;e based on an analysis of the narratives accompanying each of the 
eight orientations-.. (Each orientatio'n. is numbered -according -to the order, in 
Which they appear in the basic principles statement.) 

The Philosophic^Mod^ 







Branches of 
Philosophy 


.Metaphysics 


Epistemology 


Logic 


Axiology 


\ Basic 
Principle 


Flexibility and 
. Continuity (7) 

Interrelation- 
ship of Agri- 
~ culture (8) 


' Agricultural 
Resources 
Management (3) 

- Experience (4) 
1 


Problem 
Solving (5) 

I 

1 


Individual and 
Social Needs (2) 

Pragmatism (6) 

Democracy (1) 



ERIC . 



This simple- model shows that the project's philosophy is complete, i.e. its' 
components address the fundamental foundations of phiiosophyT ' . 

Conclusion 

A...^^r. f ^^^^^^^^lier. principles reflecting the practice' of -democracy ^ere not 
developed at the, instructor input meeting for instrument construction. It'vas ^ 
'ne^sin^^n^f/V instrument and. therefore, .in.. effect, not accepted by- 

persons in the field of vocational- agriculture education. . Ahd*.. to the best of 
our knowledge, through a review of the minutes of advisory committee meetings. " 
It was not accepted 04 paJvt the basic principles statement by action of th4 
project advisory committee. ■ ^ ■ ., 

The project; evaluator_has prepared a separate narrative analysis of the 
tiis^orHn^^nf""'- ''"^^^y reporting it is not included with 

a^aLsifrTr .V"\T-^"-J'?-"--. '^^^ evaluator/s opinion-by mdnn.s .of . th:.t 

?Ms nif'oJnihi Ph^l°^^Phy "nder investigation is &fa highly pragmatic nature. 
This phixosophy answers questions concerning reality, knowledge, logic and values 
almost exclusively within the parameters of pragmatism. ' 

thp'-.S^i^r^'^-^jf^i to commend the efforts. of a-11 persoris involved in making 
?he Basic Principles £or Agriculture and Agribusiness Education in Iowa" state-^. 
ment a complete philosophy. " . ■ " . . 

Recommendations , 
2.- O/e fiZcommmL that the. &bcth oUzrvtation, VKagmatUm, bz thangzd 
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^ 3, We ^ecommoirf that^tixz Vmoc/Lotic o^zntatLon be ^ejtained ' " 

(Reconunendation* 1 and 2 .were derived from the. Couricil 's narrati^vc analysis 
of the project *s^hilosophy which has not been included' in this r^n/ rt, but is *v 
' available upon request.) , . ^ ' . ' 

Instrument Construction . , v ^ • 

The second stage in Phase I was^o develop a list of current practices that " 
reflect the^ philosophy. An Instructor Input Meeting for Instrument Construction 
• was conducted for the purp6se df establishing "a^mearis by which -to confirm .ne 
philosophic base of agricultural programs at the secondary and postsecondary; 
level". Twenty-four secondary and post>^ondary vocational agriculture instruc- 
tors met in September, 1975^ on the campui of Iowa State University for this pur- 
pose. That meeting produced Over one hundred instrument .items, approximately .14 
under each of the seven philosophic.orientatibns, which illustrated hoy each ori- 
entation could be applied in the "field". (The eighth orientation,' Democracy, * 
was not included as pdrt of this process; as we have cited previously.) 

The Advisory Council, as part of its evaluation of this activity, interviewed 
by telephone six of the participants in attendance at the instructor input meeting 
for instrument construction. Each of the ipstruct;prs, three secondary and three 
post secondary > were asked a number of questions related to the effectiveness and 
procedures used at that meeting. The interview questions and reactions follow: 

1. Did the project staff adeq\iately prepare you br-^xief you as* to the 
tasks you would be performing during the instjuctor input meeting? 

" ^ Mt OjJ tHz in^tAxicXou ioJct that thz pfiojzct 6taii moKt than , 

adzquatoZy puLpax^ -tkm ion, mAJbbiQ thz item ion. the. Injf^tmmeyit) 
Mo6t OjJ the Zn6tHactou, houoeveA, hM n<?* o^.veAy tittle. knoi^edQe • . 
0^ the p^ject p^o^ td thJU me'etcng. The ohJientatj.on pexiod 
tku meettng ttea/ied up many doulxU and muafideJviitaYuLlnQi ' cohceAning 
the puApo6e th€' project. ' ■ ^ ' • * 

2.. Do you feel the meeting was conducted in a manner which provided 
encouragement for participation of all pe^rsons? * V 

The tn6t/iudto^ tnteAvteuied reacted' ^avo/iably to thU qu<L6tioyu 
It um theJJi opinion that: the 6mJUL g^up6 provided ample oppo^tun" 
^ AXy ioK all to eontxibate^^a^ miich a^ he mnted. . ' ' * 

3. Withih your own group was the majority opinion accepted on most of 

the' items selected? ~ ,^ . * • 

T/ie» 6mall ghjoaph 6timlated dUciL66ion aUiotaing eveAy poMOn. 
to'p/iQAent hu^ point o^ viejA) be^o^em item ^ accepted. Atthough 
the/ie we/ie dtsag/ieements on 'centain item, one imtAucto^ ottAitSated • 
tki6 tol'MnhcAent diHeAencoM fae^een 6econdaAy and po6t^econdaJiy . . 

' ag/Ucultu/iz pAognam. AnotheA in^t/iacJ^cA ^eiind that the "luvtdest 

thing that mo6t o^ tu in a pfiactical ^ieZd 06 ag/UcaltuAe teach- 
' eA& had 6ome di^^icxilty mth teAmlnology that could' be accepted by 
• ' the o/idina/iy peAson. " \ ' ' ' 



4. Do you believe that the instructor 'input meeting was- the best way 
the instnoinent could have been constructed? . " » ' 

The. mj'ofL bma^lt thiz imtm'ctfffL input miUitig uxu the. 
cmpOatLon pfiactice^ and opinion& iJ/Wm the imt/iuctonA level. 
Thjj^ ^tnument wutd not have been a tmie Kditettlon oi the actual 
6<taajUon In the ileM had It beejn,done in anoihoA mamcA.. The 
mietcng expoSed common problem, nal&ed qu&6tLom conceAning the : 
(UiiiAence^ between 6econdaAuf and po6t&econdahy goaJU, and Viought 
out di&cu&iion on community conc^m, ' 

5. Were you sent a copy of the 'final survey 'instrument? 

Thfiee the i-ix iMtmctou inteA-vievued KecaJUied fiecoxvina a 
<^py 0^ the i-inal iMtmment. ^' . - 



>. Oid .its contents reflect what was produced in the input meeting? - , 

^ TheAe uxu^the general agfieement among tho6z thA.ee in&tAuctofu 
-that the AMAtAument. im veAy A)eU done and acciiAateZy fieilected thz 
Ae^>uzti iJ/iom the AMtAucton. input meeting.' ' ' ■ 

V 

. Do you feel there is a need to develop a new vocational agriculture 
program in Iowa's high schools and. area community colleges? ^. 

Reactions to thi& question weAe- divided,^ Seme in&tAuctofu moAe 
unc^itiun a& to the eUe.ct& a new vocational agfUcultuAe pKogKam 
ujould have in theiA school. _ They fizcognized- that thojie a need 
60/1 change ^ the exiting pfiogfum, poAtLculoAly a. need ^o/i updating 
. cwiAeM cuAfucuZm 4>o^tMVie, but quji^tion^ the eUicacy oi a can- 
plate cuAAA.cuZum ^evampihg. . . . 

if ■ 

Each School ha& diUeAmt pfioblem and needi, each 'initAuctofi 
haA ku om methodA ion operating hi& p^og^, and theAe aAe 6till . 
ceAtoAM ba^^e 6kUti that should nof be oveAZooked. The geneAal 
. ieeUng one g.et6 i/iam the^e imtAuctofu i6 that theAe i& a need io/i 
' contmial updaUng 04 a KoAupt oi change, bu£ imposing a completely 
MM pfwgHom on the entUe 6tatt tr^ight deceive KUiAtance due to in- 
d^vAJuaZ Aj/i&tAuUofL diiizAenceA, and the locaUzed diHeAencii be- . 
^een Achooli.and pfLog^um. . ' . . 

.. ' ■ • ■ ■■ ■ \ 

. Th06e A,n6tAuxitofu taU(i a moAe iavoKable inclination towoAd^ a 
t an<.veAAal statewide pfiogfiam AeoAOned that a change /lo-i lojig been 
o\feAdue. The approach taken in thU pAoject to include thd 6ocic-' 
log<.cal, economic, and^ p6ycholo'gical iacet& in the development oi^ 
cwiAxculwn would cau^e people tb think beyond the. immediate conccAni " 
oj ioAmefu^tp the iutuAe needi oi a Ioaqza community. Ultimately 
the benei^ muld accnue to the 6tudtnt&. .. . ' 

u. Viewing the project- as a whole, do you feel it is a valid way of * 
, developing a new vocational agriculture program?. : • , 

Uo6t ci the in^tAuctou agreed uoith the-baSic tenet oX thiA - 
• quzjtian. One i^tAactoA fihAo^yed it tnii my: '.'In the.pa6t we ' 
looked only into tht commnity to -decide, which oAenjt, we. should 
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mpha^lzt 04' a tejackoA. We Kejalty' cLLdn* t look at tko. peA6pe.ctivz 

o6 to hoijo m got the. job done.. Thz pKojzoJ: looking into tkU^\ ' ^ 

By involving instructors and outside consultants the project has attacked 
^ the problem on a statewide basis. This cooperation has placed the project on 
a. reasonably sound basis, ^ If it works, something similar to it could be applied 
to the othey disciplines. . - ^ ^ " 

Conclusions - , ^ * . . . • • 

The instructors appreciated the opportunity to provide their input at the 
instrument construction meeting. They felt the meeting wa^ conducted in such * - 
a manner which allowed equal input from ail. There was some doubt as to whether r 
the project results would be accepted on a statewide basis. Several instructors 
said this would depend-on the status of local programs and community needs, but 
•all recognized that updating of programs to keep pace with change was needed. 
All of the instructors felt that their input would be considered, valuable and 
warrehted, and that the project was well organized and functioning effectively. 

Contingency^ • * * 

o r . »r o , - ^ • . ' 

< ' . . * ' , ' \ * • ^ . • 

The instructor input meeting for instrument construction was not contained 
in the , original design of this project. The project proposal stated that the 
project staff members, assisted by the advisory cofemittee, would develop the 
survey instrument,* * \^ ' 

The Council has previously reported*the opinions of secondary and- post sjec- \ 
- ondary vocational agriculture instructors who participated in the instrument 
construction meeting ia September, 1975.. The responses were not only favorable 
from a j^rocedural standpoint, but explicitly direct in questioning whether the 
instrument would have been valid and reliable had it been developed in any other 
manner or by a different group of people. Although not originall)r^^itten into 
the project proposal, the benefits accrued through this meeting will be evident 
throughout the duiration of the project. 

The Survey^ ^ Instrument v • r 

: ' . S ' ' ' 

The items produced .at the instructor input meeting for instrument construc- 
tion formed the core of the project's "Survey on- Education in Agriculture". Th6 
purpose of this survex'was to ascertain the degree to which each of ^he 109 prjic- 
tices reflecting the seven philosophic orientations Were accepted by persons in 
vocatioiial agricultural education^ The survey wks sent to 8dQ persons representing 
agricultural ins tructbys and students, school superintendents*, high school, .prin- 
cipals, school board members, non-agricultural teachers, an& teacher educators,. 
They were asked to rate, on a sc41e from 1 to 100 each item "relative to the phil- 
osophic; constructs upon which they believe. the vocational agriculture program is * 
.based and its overall acceptance and specific purpose^s". * (There were^threc 
mailings of the instrument over a three month period with an 80% rate of total 
return. " ' ' . ' , • , ^ . ^ ^ . 

The Advisory Council sampled 80 of those pers^s responding to the survey 
to gather their opinions on the content, format, and breadth of the instrument,, 
,and their knowledge of the project and* purpose of the instrument'. The Council's 
opinionnaire'* consisted of 14 questions and persons were asked to rate each ques- 

9 
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tion on a five point scale from an opinion of strongly agreeing or strongly 
-disagreeing with each item. received 52 responses or a 65% return on our 
opinionnaire. Of those responding, 8 were non-agriculture teachers, 9 princi-- 
.pals, 4,school board members, 8 state supervisors, 8 superintendents, 7 teacher 
educators, 3 agriculture teachers, and 3 agriculture -students. 

Interpretation of Opinionnaire 

-The mean and standard deviation was computed for each of the items on our ~ 
_ opinionnaire. Question #1 will be used as an illustration to aid the reader 
in interpreting the results. We will then only draw attention to those items ■ 
which may be of particular importance to the pi-oject staff. , 

'' ■ ' . " . « 

Persons "responding, to the first item were asked to rate the worthwhifeness 
of the project as a whole-. The scale ranged from -a response of 5. for a strong 
agreement to 1 for a strong disagreement with that item. The mean or average- 
response, to . item #1 was 3.7: and the standard deviation 0.7. 

. The range between which tlie responses to this item Yell can be found by, 
. first, adding the standard Jeviatioh' to the mean to obtain the high of the 
range, and, then, subtracting the standard deviation from the mean, to obtain- 
the low of the range. The ran"ge in scores i'is therefore between 4.4 and 3.0. 
By using the rating scale from strbngly agree- to strongly disagree, we would ' 
interpret the 'responses to this item as being all in agreements with this item; 
^ I.e., they fell betwfeen strongly ^gree to undecided on the scale. (See page 8) 



OPINIONNAIRE ON AGRICULTURE EDUCATION SURVEY 



Ratings: 5 = Strongly Agree . 2 = Disagree 

4 s= Agree 1 = Strongly Disagree 

3 = Undecided 



STATEMENT Mean . Standard Dev, 

V ** — , , 

"8, 

1. The I^S.U. project will make a worthwhile con- 
'tribution to agriculture and agribusiness, ed- 

^ ;ucation in iowa . ; ' 3.7 ' 0.7 

2. The format of the scale used to rate the it6ms % 

in .the- survey was not difficult to use. • • • 3,5- ^1.1 

* " \ . . - 

3. Many of the items should not have beeniincluded 

•in the survey^ because they were' outside the' 

scope, of agriculture education* i • • • • • \ • 2.5 - 0.9 

4. The pt«:ppse of the survey was adequately stated 

and explained 3,^9 0.8 

"5. Personal data, such as age^ and educational " 
. level, was requested in the survey,^ This in- 
formation should not have been^requested. • • • . 3,3 0,8 

6. The directions _for completing the survey were ^ 
clearly stated and easy to follow • • • • • • 3,9" 0,7 

7. ^The I.S.-U. survey should harve been sent to a 

- , sample ot farmers, agribusiness leaders, and \ -r. 

others, in agrictilture-related occupations in * 

Iowa. • • • • • 3 .8 ^ ^ . l.'l 

8. The purpose of the Agriculture and Agribusiness 
Education project was adequately identified and^ 

described • 3.7 - 0.1 - 

9. Items in the survey should -have been placed in 
3 or 4 separate categories,, identified with 

diff.erent aspects^of agriculture education. • • 3.3 1.0 

10. Many of the items, in* the survey were vaguiely . 

worded . . ^ . . . V . . . . .2.9 * 1.0 

11. " The survey also requested that you rate your — 

knowledge of agriculture programs and your^ 
' , satisfaction with the .functioif of the public ^ 

school system. This information was an im- ^ ' » ' \ 

p.ortant part of the survey. ..• .3.9 0.8 

12. -There were too many items on the survey..... . . , 3.5 1.2 

13. 'The survey Vas, an essential element .to the devel- 

opmeht of a moire' relevant curriculum in agri- _ - - - 

culture and agribusiness education ir^ Iowa. . . 3.7- 0.8 

14. The items in the' survey were poorly organized; 
it was difficult to jfrogress from one item* 

to. the next ■ ^ • 2.8 1.0 



. Conclusions and Suggestions • * 

* . ^ . 

The following conclusions and suggestions relate to the survery instrument 
as interpreted from the responses to the Council's opinionnaire. Numbers-' in 
^ parentheses following each conclusion are keyed to the items on the opinionnaire 

.• - Requesting personal data, such as age and educational level, ' 

in the survey should have been described relative to its • . 

value to the project. (5, 11) . 

- There appears to be a general agreement that the survey should 
have been sent to a" sample of farmers, agribusiness leaders, 
and other persons in ag-related .occupations. (7), Thii concern 
has already been discussed with the project staff. At this 

stage in the project it would appear difficult to solicit the . ■ ' ' ' 
participation of these groups in the , project activities; ^ 

- Statements 9, 10, 12, and 14 are interrelated and concern "the 
.-survey's format, the wording of items, and the*"nuniber of items 

on the survey. The 'feeling that there may have been too many ' 
item.s on the survey (12) and the resulting large amount, of time 
needed for its completion, respondent's may not have given much 
attention to the survey's .wording (10)" and organization (9, 14). 
The undecided of these' responses leads us to. believe that ques- . 
tions concerning the format of- the survey were superseded by 
concern for its content (3) and relevance to the project agri- 
. culture education. (1, 3, 8, 13). . . '. 

-' The Project 2000 survey was well received, its purpose clearly 

understood, and. we feel it will serve as an essential element 
■ in the developmeat'of a more' relevant curriculum" for vocational 
agriculture education in Tpwa. 

(The results of our opinionnaire should be tempered by a time gap of approxi- 
ma^-ely four months between the mailing dates of the project survey and the 
opinionnaire.) " 

Analysis and Interpretation of Survey Results by Project Staff 

The project staff provided" an oral review of the statistical and computer 
procedures for analyzing the survey results. Difficulty was encountered in 
establishing criteria for evaluating the computer software techniques used in 
the data' analysis. . ' ;~ 

T^e raw« score for each item was transformed into' a normal deviate or Z 
score. A Z score of 500 the'fefore came to represent the mean and any item 
tol lowing, below 500 was rejected. A correlation matrix of all items and a com- 
.posite score of the seven principles, fbr each of tHe eight groups of persons 
surveyed, was performed on a computer. This statistical analysis was used to 
aid in. the interpretation of the raw data. The degree of acceptance*. to the" 109 
subprinciples (or practices that reflect the philosophy) of the seven basic 
principles (or orientations) was then ascertained. . " 

From tentative results of the data analysis, "one can conclude that -each 
major principle is accepted by all groups . (surveyed) as bedng an integral pdrt; 
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of the agriculture and agribusiness program in Iowa". This conclusion contained 
in a "discussion only" paper was based on ^the findings .that group scores for . 
each item were above the established mean. The .Council understands that' the^e . 
results are receiving, further interpretation before there is a final acceptance 
^ of all the items on. the survey • 

Contingency / * • 

As stated in the project proposal^ the instrument" was to' have been admin- 
istered/ ^ . f ; . 

^ . by project staff members and trained project representatives - . ' 
using a group interview technique. Group interviews (were to) 
be conducted pn -the campus of Iowa State University and/or 
• selected sites throughout the state; This method of admiriis- 
■ tering the instrument was decided upon in orSer to. save project 
costs ■ and proVfide accurate, reliable data upon which 'to base 
future project activities. * . i . 

Had the abovB procedure been followed the opposite effect may have likely., 
resulted. The decision to administer. the instrument by mail was both (desirable 
and the. only method practical when considering the numbers of persons surveyed 
and their geographic locations* There was undoubtably' a savings in project 
cost -and time* Accurate reliable .data were obtained through the mailing"^ tech- 
f nique. . ' - 

* Closing Comments and Recommendations - * ■ ^ ... * 

The Council has been impressed throughout Phase I of this project with- 
the quality of work that has been accomplished and the extent of invplyement 
in project activities from in-house and outside participants. The development 
of the philosophic statement, its affirmation -by project consultants and advi- 
sory committee and its reaffirmation by .practitioners of vocational -agriculture 
education can be credited to a high degree of planning and efficiency of per- 
formance^ in meeting this objective. The input from yocaticn^il agriculture in- • 
struction during "the development of the survey instrument has created an aware- 
ness of tl^e .project at the applied level. . The survey instrument which reached 
800 persons will not only broaden project awareness,- but establishes a credibil- 
ity and accountability among curriculum users that will^bj5 carried through to 
the projects Conclusion. ^ % - 

k major purpose of this evaluation has been to point. out\ agreements and 
, differences in the project's activities to intended objectives. We havO tried 
to objectively judge the worthwhileness or undesirability of changes or devia- 
tions from the objectives\ as contained in the project proposal, and the effects 
they have had on Phase I. 

In some instances, however,. we are lacking evidence to support decisions 
which should have been cited in the project staff's monthly meetings with the' 
advisory committee. What caused 'the democratic orientation to be included as 
a basic principle? What conditions existed within the .project that prompted 
the involvement of instructors in the instrument , construction process? IVfiat 
incident occurred to result in* the survey instruments to be mailed versus com- 
pletion on a group interview basis? * 
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. These deviations from the p?pject proposal were procedural and did not 
in any way alter the objective for Phase I - the development of the current 
philosophic statement for agriculture and agribusiness education in Iowa\ 
The chauges occurr,ed through the cooperative efforts 6f the project staff 
and- advisory committee were executed efficiently with a more than adequate 
performance ;from all participants. ' ,. • ' 

Recommendations ' , ^ ^ 

' The following recommendations may help retain a high level" of interest 
and participation among project advisory committee merabefs.and consultants. 

-■ We. fieAotmznd that aZteAmtiv& ^tAote^iu on pfioceM {ac^Uv-Uy] 
modl^laatioiu' ^fLom the. ofuQlnal ipn.oie.ct'& objtctivz6 lahlch - 
.(Viz mplemmted b& mofie. iuJtly docwmrCCed. Thz fieoAom ion. . 
de.v4atA.0nA ne.ed to fae- zxptalned; wfien thz de.U&lon to changz 
a pnxjcediVLZ wtu made., Mho made, thz dzci&ion, cwd what neoAonA " 
ii<mncUat, quatUativz, z^ilcaciouA) iaeA.z.rVLZ& edited to juAtl- 
iy tht':apLe/ijatioYL. ' '. . < 

. . -•' ft/e 4ugge4t that mimth di advl&oKy committzz mzeting6. docmznt 
" thz pfioj'exitA dzcUAlon-mafUng pn.oc,z!>6z& -itizt^. 



Interim Evaluatioi^fteport : Phase II of Project 2000 



-Introduct ion ' ' \ ^ — 

This, the Career Education ^dvisory Council 's. second evaluation report on 

. Pro ject\ 2000, fexamines .Pha.se II of^ the project^ "Project 2000 Forum for ^Agri- 
cultural Education in Iowa"* The :^orunj was -held on the eampus of Iowa State. 
University, Febixiary 24 and 25, 1976^, for the purpose of evaluating ''current, 
philosophic constructs and progr^ pt^rposes in light of current and projected 
social, economic,, occup^tiorfal, cultural., and educational neieds. and chanees in 
society':. " . ^ ^ ./^ /; ' ' ' . ^ 

Phase II Component,s ^ ^ * 

/ There are three distinct parts to this phase of the project,* First, twelve 
recognized experts in the fields of education, psychology, agriculture and agri- 
business, sociology, economics, and, philosophy made presentations on future trends 
in their specialty fi^ld. Secondly, a twelve person^ listening, panel listened^ to 
and .questioned the speakers about their presentations for the purpose of clarir^ ^ 
fying future developments and directions in the respective disciplihes. The* 
listening panel developed a.jlist of implications the future trends will have [on 
agriculture and agribusiness educati^pn. Third, based on the results^p^^the forum 
and the listening team "efforts, the project staff revised the bas>^ principles - 
statemeft^ for agriculture and agribusiness education in Iowa 'whith' had ^been devel- 
oped* in Phase . , 

Evaluation Focus 



A , - - ' 

- : - ^ 

^ .\ - ' . • • 

evaluation of. this phase ^pf the project .consisted of a review 
of; the forum execution and presentations (by^four Council members), the effective- 
ness of .the orientation of forym speakers, the preparation of listening panelists 
for their task, and the degree to which the revised philosophic statement paral- 
leled' Jlie thoughts and comments presented by the fofiim speakers and listening 
panel members.* The final 'portion of this report considers any changes in the 
project which have resulted from our recommendations in Phase I and implications 
of phase II activities on the development of tlie curriculum guidelines. 

Speaker Selection ^ 

The speaker selection process wi^s conducted by the project dir.ector. The 
director contacted the department *he^ds at Iowa State University who represented 
.the fields of .study or apademic areas to be addressed at the forum. ^ Each depar^t- 
iheht head was asked to suggest the n£me of one. or two persons who. were the recog- 
nized leaders iri their fields* Tlie project director, with the advice of his staff, 
consultants^ and colleagues, selected and solicited these experts, in such fields 
as economics, sociology, fete, to make presentations at the forum. The project 
director and his staff are to, be commended on the quality of speakers that were 
selected and their effectiveness in handling 'last minute* cancellations, logis- 
tical problems, and the like. * - — 

' • ' •» 

• *^ • 

Speaker Valuations <i • ' 



The project evaluator for th.e Council conducted telephone interviews with 
"four of the twelve forum speakers. The speak'ers interviewed were selected based 
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on their accessability to be interviewed and represented the fields of educa-.., 
tion, agriculture, and economics. . Two speakers were from Iowa and two were 
selected from other states. Each question asked of the, speakers duri^ng the . 
interviews is. followed by, a. combined summary of their responses: 

1. Did the project staff make it clear "to -you the "topic they wanted you 
' to address at the forum? ^ - - 

: - ■ • ThKzz the. Apejc^eJu fve^poyidod anpnusjocxdZy In-^the. aU-Ovrntivz. 

The on'e. ne.gcuUve.,kz&pondo^ began by raying that he. wcu toZd to talk . 
■ on dnytking he: vmted tomXkin ku ileU. Hz izU the p^ojzct 6taii_. 

did not- "pAJL kirn dbwn" on a poJCtlcuJUui &abject; they should i}ave been 
. m6Ke''deiiMXh}e. He aUo eXpfLZ^&zd the opinion that not only uxun'.t 
i - -^ hz. Kzal cJLqjoji on what uxu exp&cted in thu ipezch, but that maybe 
' ' zv2A.ybodU umn't fizal cZojoa. on what nJO&'WcwCad in'tzfim& oiJ the iAml 

^oivtzomu oi thz io^, "A- lot o^ the dl&cjtuUon and pfiz(>entat<x>nA 
. . Aeemzd to be quUe a long wiy iiomdUeU applicability to ag/ucMltuAZ 
' zducationrindliuUng my. om talk", U gmzhal, hz- izU h^ zouU havz 
dzli\rzK?4 AomzXhrng 'a littlz mofiz aiz^uZ,, ^ 

"2. Were you expecting to address a listening panel .which"would later question 
you about your presentation? . . ■ . 

"AU. thz &p2a.kQM V02AZ aifXJAz oi thz function oi thz liitzning panzl 
pfiioK' to thzU oMMtal, but onz \p(iake^y)gji not_zznXaA.n a&^to thz phy&- 
icjal oMJangmznt the panzl would take befSfie the podium. . 

3. Did you feel you knew the ma\e-up"of your" audience? Was the atmosphere 

• of the forum hospitable for your presentation? 

'• ■ - The li^tzyung panel. 0K.'heMi,ng' typz ionmat^m^ a 'noA^ 

a& zxpKziAzd by onz &pzakeA. Thz 6pzakeM v3zh.z don^cZouA duAing thz 
■ talks that, thz li&.tzning paneZ m& thuAJi pnimohij aadizncz. Thz 

ipzakzns vozKz not uyicomio/Uablz on. intimdatzd by thiM iomat. One ■ ^ 
'ipcjikeA. Mlihzd hz had 'bzzn iniofimed on thz backgfiountU and dutczA o^ 
-thz tUteMng paneZ mmboM and how vocational agfUcultu/i.z tzachzu 
' - in high ichooli opeAotz. Tkii might havz aUactzd the dUiection oi . 
hiJi talk,' ■ • : . - ■ >. • 

'/ 4^ Do you think, the .listening panel ,,was prepared to, and did, ask, pertinent 
questions? . . ^ . ■ 

The majo/uty oi the spzakzu weAz in. agfizmznt with tkU qudition.- " 
Ho&t oi thz qu(!^tiom weAz fizlzvant, but thz dzpth oi the qautions weA.e 
tbiUted to thz,.iLyidzutanding zach^panzl mmbeA, individually, had on .thz 
topic. oddjieM^ed. The amount oi time pemittad ioK questioning ImUed . 
the numbeA o] quzstioni t^at could be asked, but the o^teAnoon disciK>6<:on' 
/ses&ions compensated ion. this to .some' extent. •' 

( , , ' - * «- . 

5, Were there any other topical areas to which t^ie forum failed to address 
itself that you thought would have been of valiie fpr this project? ^ . \. 

/ . . ' SzvQJial /peafem. adrrUUad that thay hadn't givon much thought to 
tkU quQ^tion. The 6peakQM vooKt xmp/teA^ed tuct^i thz b^oad ^pcctnum o^. 

* topics covQAzd and the 'mpUccuUoM, they had ion, tcacking and'iutoAz / 
chjongu acAo6>t aJU dAAclpUn(^. The {^oJUouiLng topical 6ugg&6tio\fi6 i^^z 
made, by .tijoo 6peakQMi^ 13() 



a)' Wo/tfe 6aJU^iac;Uon/dlii6atU faction and thz changing 
natixxa mn.ki changing u)o/ik vaZuu;. and job6 In 
og/ilcuttMc '^n.om u)^ch a ptuon can gain the gn,ccute^t 
m/ik 6(iti6^action. \ 

^" • fa) J^ccJUion-mkihg mechanism {^on, d(Ucnminlng what mate- ' 

^iial iM to fae included in a pkog/um o-^ 6tLLdy; (johat it • — 
vatuc to cc 6tudy in a ifkognam and how, do uic use 
. ouA vaZuabJ^C', 6ca/Lc'c time mott' c^^ectivcZy. " 

' ' " 

6. ^ How would you assess the forum as a whole? 

' ; ' All the 6pcakcA6 we/ic plcMcd to have been chosen to make pn.e6enta- 
tion6 at the ^0^ and lea/ined a g/Ceat deal ^/lom paAticA.pdtA.ng. Sevenjil 
ipcxxkeu w2Ae conccAned ovqa tke^tAemendoiu ta6k the tdteniyig pancJi mem- 
^ fam had to pcA^om in analyzing^ the vaj^t, voAied'mount^o^ tn^o/irngtion 
o'- ^tJuvt uxu p/iuent'ed. One tpeakcA ^eU that anyUype o^ agn,eement on the 
implLcxxtion6 that woAe dAown ^Ajom the pACAentation wouM be dliiiaxJU to 
6ynthe6ize within the concfmerf, UmitoxLltme inxme. 

7. What would you have done differently had you l)een conducting the forum? 

The* following Vas offered. in independent response to^the.abbve 
question: • . . 

^ ' 7. I woutd have provided mon.e.tufie ^o/v 'speakcA^ and tUtoning panel 
mmbeu^to 6haAe and exchange idexu on an in^oKmal ba6U. 

, 2. 1 woiild have decAca62d' tke nimbeA o^ ipcakzAA^. 

3* A" p^06pectm 6houZd have been pKepa/ied and 'tent to xpen^pective 
tpeakeu 60 they couM' have had better knowledge. on what the 
ionm tuu to accompluh^ Some o^ the 6peechu could have been 
enhanced and been o^ mon,e ii6e had this been done. 

" ' ' • . * * / " 

Conclusions and Suggestions • « . ' ■ 

I - •* ' 

- All of the speakers interviewed, with one exception, were sufficiently briefed 
on the topics they were to address ^t_the forum. The dissenting speaker felt 
that the use to which the final product of the forum, i,e- the trends and im- 
plication? deduced from the speeches, was to be applied, ^sfeould have been clar 
ified. ^ . - ' 

ContAactt with 6peatieu should have b&en mo^\expticit by tpeci^ying 
the 6cope and ^ociu o£ the topic they weAe to pAOAent. 

- The function of the listening- panel and it's relationships with .the speakers 
* and the audience was clearly understood. 
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One, ApeafeeA uxuhzd thiut the. p/w^e^^iom^ bacli^/Lound6._o^ tha ^tUtanlYiQ ■ 
panztUt& had be.m mad& avaltable. pfUon. to- kli pn.i&mtoutU)n7^' JhU 
6uggu>tLon might havz ^acuZiXcited a..gn.ejateji n.&&pon&z betwdzn th&&e. 
im gn.oup6 and ^znhanced mivtuat andoMtmuUng o\ iofwm accomptUhmeMX^. 
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• Speakers and listening panelists should have been f)rovided additional time 
for dialogue on an informed basis. - 

The. nmbcA ^peafecA^ doaZd havz bzzn dtoAOjoibed lo accomodate. 
• tkL6 4^agg^tLon. Toplc^ {fiK t^hlch tm ok moKz ^peake/u made. 
pKe^ejfvtatLon, e.g. zconomic^^ could have. be.e.Ki larUXed to one. 
^ , p^e^bejfitatlon exich. • - 

• The overall effect of the forum on the speaker. ,was ejithusiastic and pro- 
fessionally, satisfying- • The" potential value the' application of tfhe topics 

« impjica'tions and trends would have for agriculture education and other 
.disciplines was recognized^ as significant- ... • • 

Listening Panelists ^aluatibns _ ' ^ ' , * / 

Telephone interviews, . similar to those with the. speakers, .were conducred 
with four of the twelve listening panel members- Three lowans and one, out-of- 
state person were contacted- Two were agriculture instructors, one from a' state 
department> of education and another from a university department o't agricultural 
• .education. In addition a separate written evaluation was mailed to us from a 

mepiber of an out-of-state, university agricultural education department. (This. 
. VTitten evaluation appears in Appendix A.) Our questions^^ and the listening 
. panelists' responses follow. ' 

• i^."^ . ' * 
1.. Did' the' project staff adequately prepare you for the tasks you would 
be performing as a listening pane T member?'" Were you comfortable with 
^ your assignment? , * ^ , - ' - ; 

, TheAe. m^^^ amvUmoiii ag/ie.ejncnt that pic^ioKum pK'e.paAjation voa6 

ade.quate.. \ One. pakztut -thought the. pKojtct (m much mo^e. UmU-ejd 
'untU^ he. aAXLve.d at the. {fiKum. knotheA pdyieLUt vm only vagueZy* 

"X.^j^^ttw^te 0(5 the. ilml dom In i^kith ka> Kextatlons to the ^peakeM 

.would appexin.. TkU 6ame. poMon um. com^ontable. mth hU a^^igment 
untltthe. mn,k 62^6ion6, u)he.n It became ncce^^oAy to synthesize the * 
implication^ o^ the pKe^entation^ into ^ something thaims o^ p/iacr 
tical use J^oK agKicultaAe in^tnactons. 

■ 2.' What was your opinion about the atmosphere during the *^hearing"? Would 
you have "preferred that the speakers had been questioned !.in a different 
manner? 

Tko, mjofLoty 0($ tKe. paneZUt&^AMeAviejJved ioJU the. ionum schedule. 
0(5 o.<M.\>UlQ^ :tm /Ugp^oui. {Only one. panetUt6 ieJU U to be too 
■ A^oAotM.) CormentUjig on the "hejofUng" atmo6ph.eAe o{, the lo^m,, pan- . 
• &ta>t6 ieZt tkeAe should have been moKe time ioK oaeAtionying on an 
Ajn.ionml ba^li,po^6A,bly thAokgh fioand-tAble on, 4maa g^oup rf^ca64-ion4 
■vn a^teAnoom on. e\'2m.ng6. 

3. What is your opinion about the magnitude of your assignment? Was there 
a' preponderance of topics that limited your effectiveness? 

^oUoi the n.ey!>pon4>eA deviated ^nom the context of, tha qaeAtion. 
■ Om-paneZut ieU theln. a^U^ment- uku pKeUy loAge. Mon.& tune 6hould 
- have been aUojzated aften. each speech to aUow lutening paneLut6 to- 
.^oA^mWUe and KexioHd moKe liihat each ipeakeA pne^ented. 
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Were the topics germane to the purpose of the project? Was th6re any 
subject area that was not addressed that should have been? * ^ 

Tu)o pixnctUts ioJU. that ^omz tkz topics viOAz InappKopnJjitz 
to thz puKpo^z oi thz p^ojzct.' Thzy thought jthe hmgz oj$ topics. 
wwA 6iiiiltlzYVtZij bKoad, iiidt tlizy (/ozn^z not cznXdin cu to hou) an; 
ag/UcjuJUu/iz toxichzn, mold apply thz mpticoUUoM jf^Kom cojUain piz- , 
>6ZYitjoutLonJS. Thz question voous also askzd whzthzn, o/i not an ag/Ucul-l 
tixKz tzachoA 6hould 6ppid timz teaching ^of({z oi thz Idzas i^hlch weA.e^ 
pfizszyitzd and; that, Zl 6omz o^ thz tdzjos wc^e o^ qucstionablz valuz, 
vohat AJist/iu^ction on ilio6z^ Adzas mold' accomplish. • 

Onz panzJLLst zxprtcs^od :^^z l)pln^on that m>^t o^ noxxAly all o^ 
thz 6pQjakQ/u vozn^z add/iCS6tng Mgh IcveZ p^oblm6. as admliUst/iatou 
Aji uyiLveASiti£4> oft ^n,om mnage/Ual IzvzZs in indujstjiy. Thzsz pzoplz, . ^ • 
.fie ^zJU, lacked an undzutanding oi thz problem incu/utod by agni- * 
^cultuKz tzathe/is at thz ^g^aiS6-Koots^ Izvzl whzn,z thz imptLcation^ 
0(5 thcOi jspzzch^ ijozn^z to be applied. This^panoZUt thought an agni- 
• cuJUwuil inst/iactoK should havz bzzn incJbxdzd in thz pKcsentationA. 

>• 

Anojthzn. paneZlst had zxpzctziL thz ^pzjxkzM^to, bz talking on 
othzn, a/icas o^ ag^aiZtu^c bzyond an ompha^i^ to production ojgni- 
cultu/iz. His andzUtanxUhg 'IMS thai thz 6tatz pnjogMims in %om. 
{jozn.z ^broaden, 'than tho^z on p^oduation agycicuZtuAz.^ Hz mold havz^ 
bKoadznzd thz iocuJS o^ thz ioKum. * . 

"* 'The panelists suggested that, some of the following topics should have 
been considered at the forum: ' * ''^^ : ' 

- The world energy crisis related to. agricultural occupations and 

related industries • ^ - . ' ^ \ 

... ^\ 

- The organization of ediic^tiog in the future within wljich agri- 
culture programs would have- to operate, , " , ' 

' - State educational policy decisiqn-makirig processes in the - 

" future. _ ^. ^^y * , • V ' y 

- High school level programs in other areas besides production . 
agriculture, 

- What^-decisions would have to be made for agriculture education 
two decades from the present consideringt-'the implication this 
forum would produce? " . . ^ 

Were there any operational details about the work sessions that should 
have been H^dled differently? Was there an attitude created which 
caused you to suppress some' of your opinions?* 

Thz gzneAol izeJLing voas that thz won,k 6CS6ipnA u)2Az thz^lojoust organ- 
ized pant 0^ thz ionum. Thz.cha/igz to thz tistzning panel - identifying- 
t/tznds and implication^ iHjom thz ^pzokeM - should havz bzzn retteAated 
at thz mnk 6eJSU.onJS and thz ionm and diJizction thz aj>6igmznt cZant- 
f^ied eMXJiefi ok just pJtUoK^to thz ionxim.^ Whzn thz onganyizatio/i ai the . 
ivvst^ mnk ^cs^ion laitznzd, cZoAili^a^A^on and dinzction by thz pnojzct 
^tsi^i should hayz bzzn pnovided,. ' ^^ ^^ % ' ? s 



One. paHhtUt ^fiom Jom thought, that the out-oi~Atatz 'paneU&t& 
MdAe. usually tUnUng in tojim oi thfUA om, 6tate and that thzie. 
peJiion&-u)oidd be taking bacfe to hU &tate Iniottmatlon that would 
only benefit ka locale. Thli panetut ffiU that mube aU the 
tutentuig 'panel mhnbeM Ahould ha^e been Iomn&, . ' ' " ' 

Alt' those intejwlmed. ielt theAe m& inee and open dl^cw&Aton ■ 
duHy^ the wofik Ae^-iAjons. . 

Did the trends*and implications reflect to a greater extent. what the 
speakers said? Was there difficulty in arriving at implications' from 
certain speeches? , . ^ • ■ . < ■ 

Ma whole the tKendA and mplLcatioM Ae^lecied what the ApeakeM' 
had actuaOy &aU. One panetUt did mention that theAe- would be Indl- 
y^dUal aauaA ^, InteApfietChg bemue o^ the dlvojae vlem held by the, 
pm^tA., TlvU paneUit- (lontlnued by saying that the wofik &e&&loni 
cUxin t u^e the tAendii <m they might have been jiicd beouiAe ol the 
backg/wund o^.agfumltuAe' education". He al6o ieU that no outstanding 
OA AjfmovatLve- tAend& iofi the ^utuAe oi.agUcultuAe education weAe 
Jiealtzed: , . _ . . ,. " 

■ In OMweA-to the second oi the tiM quii'tions, two peAsons we 
tadied. with 'thought that some o^ the speeches weAe too bKoad oA o'U 
toAget and that ijnpticationi dAawn {ncm those speeches would not " 
a^ect vocational AgfUcultuAe pfiogfvdm at all. 

L 

Th(L iaat that mo6t oj}^ tliz 6p2jaUeM had p^zpoKod mitton toxU' 
of^MzAA 6pQ,Q.cht6 cUded Zn dMmng mpticjouUoYU^-on, cJian^^uing u)tiat 

How would you assess the forum asc a whole? * - A • 

. . ' : • ■• • ■ • ^ ■ 

AU oithe panelists we spoke with thought the g}num was veA'y good - 
and would be bMictal to' the^pAoject as a whole. One paneLht asked' 
the. question: "(iJas my'input wontfi it'to the pnoject staiiV 

The pahetiit asking the question viewed aQ/itcultuAe- education, and 
ecbicatton, in geneAol, as betng so complex and stAuctujieid "that no vtatteA 
what, we do U wlU^^-mun basicaUy the samt". He ieZt that.no matteA 
what changes neAulted'-ifiom a project o^ this 'sont that the basic tenet^i 
05 theag/UauZtuke p/Loonam'in the state will be \etalned. "AgAicuKufie ■ 
education wilt'MAvive} we won't change it UO degfiees." ' 
, ' ~~ . - - ^ " , . ^ 

What'^would you have- done differently had you been conducting the forum? 

r ' Mofie tijn;e should have ' been allocated ^o^ /leaction between the.speakeAs 
and Ustenlng panelists, ettheA between pneseyvtaUons ok through Kouyd- 
tabZe dti>cussions . . . , « ' . 

- ChalfLpeASoyis with expeAtise In cjontAolUng the dlfiection. 0^ discussions 
at fioundrtable-gnxiups should have been used\i6A thli> puApose, 

- AU^but one spexxkcA weAe cjoZZege pKoie^soAS. and tku. removed ^lom the 
v?Ay AeaZ pnoblms oi what Isohappenlng in the iield. TheAelofie, an 
acUve., young vocational. ogAicultuAe, teacheA should have s'poken on 
what he says u Mppenihg withU ^^wn community dnd his ptognm 
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- VkojolcZ ^tdii mcmbew ^hbu£d havz been p>te6ejtt during tttz too>tfe 
'iiAection <u to tht ionm thz ^pticatcons tWAe to takz. ' 

- UoKz muUence poAtitipatxon and witaet dltt/UbvuUon oi yKojzct 
acXivltiU and t{o>tam mottA; ^ 

Conclusions and Suggestions 

- The listening panelists ^were stiwulated by the ridged program schedule and 
volume of ideas that we^e discussed and assimilated. 

- One panelist expressed disparagement ^tonceming the scope of the forum. He - 
opinionated that the forum^was limitedv to production agriculture and should 
have encompassed a much broadey conceptvof agriculture education, (The 
Advisory Council was not led to believe \his from either the objecitve state- 
ment of the forum or the opinions of other, participants.) 



- . - A few listening panelists were concerned that there was not enough open or 
free discussion periods for interaction between speakers and themselves. 

k^tzAnoon Kound'tabUz d>Uai6/>loM\jnight hkvz been beXtoA tIfUUAed to 
. accomodatz tiuA concern.* \ • ^ - 

' * * - The composition of the spjeakers as a group and the listeninjg panel were in-, 
dependent 'Concerns of -a few participants. I. One panelist was adamant in 
stressing. that a vocational agriculture teacher should have made a presenta- 
, tion^ 

An og/^^cattuAe tQAchoA as a ^peafecA uJ^aW havz soAveA a6 a dom-to- 
\ QaAthjhA^dg^z to aQHAjcxjiJLXuA JLMtnixcton^ sltJting on thz UMtojfiuig " 

\ ' > panzl J Thz 6pzakQAS\ayidr^ i^iLtk^qjdx^^ %ackg^oiikid6 

my-hayz bzzn entighiomd by tkz pnobZem dgn^caZtoAz Inst/uiato/u 
dzaZ vaUh on a day-to-day ba6l6 In thz y£a64>toom and with school 
^ adminut/uxtofu . 

- " The opening, work sessions lacked a distinct charge and direction for the 
xxstening panel.. . ^ ^: 

It uxu izJU by somz attznding thosz sz66i}on6 that pn.ojzdt 6taU . 
be/t6 6hodid havz been p^e^ent -en thz exvilizA stages o^ thz mnk 
' * SQM6lon6 to bette^. dziinZ' thz iinoL ionm in u)kLch thz aomplixiUoM 

oi thz 4eA4^onA toe^e to appza/i. \ y . ^ . ' 

Council Valuations , .» 

A committee of three Council members attended ah average of eight of -the ^ 
^ twelve presentations over the course of^the two. day forum* The CoiinciT's eval- 

uator was present for the duration of the forum from the pt^e-forum orientation- 
meeting through the final' work session an4 forum summary luncfteon. 

.,The four persons representing the Council completed a 14' statdment opinion- 
naire as its .evaluation actiyity for the Project 2000 Forum. The statements 
contained dn^the opdjpnnaire and the Council's responses follows, 

Q 1. The forum failed to achieve its objective. ^ ; 

ERIC ^ . ' ■ ' ' ' . 

i^HB 2 - agree 2 - disagree- .-' 
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Meeting rooms comfortabiy accomodated the participants and, the public. 
• • - AH in agreement, * ^ * '.T 

? * • • ^ ' * i» 

The range of topics .was. so broad- th^t they created confusion.' It was . 
difficult to obierve-Tany interrelatedness between topics. - * . 

^" ' . 

3 V agree - ' 1. •' 'undecided , 
The I.S.U. forum staff were courteous! and helpful to the participants. 
All in agreement. " 

' . . ' " ' • • . :; ' 

..There was insufficient time for interaction between the listening panel 
and speakers. , ■ ' ' ' - . . •» 

2 - agree \ _ 2 ---^i^agree . . " j 

The topics in, the forum fit togethetvto-iake a coherent program. 



" 2 - agree > ' I undecided' l - dis&cree 

In general, the forum was not an^ enjoyable,' .worthwhile experience 

All disagreed. " ^ ^^'^^ 

The I.S.U. project will be greatly enhanced ^as a result of tfiis forum. 

. 2 - agreS i - undecided " , 1 - disagree 

I was unable to relate many of the. topics to agriculture and agribusiness 
education.' 

1 -^agree 2 - uridecided i - disagree . - ^ 
Speakers had a thorough knowledge .of their topics . ^ 

3 - agree v . 4 - disagree ' * . ' - • 

The forum will have very little impact Qxt the project as a whole. 

2 - agret 2 - disagree ^ « ' 4 ' 

Interaction- sessions were vibrant: pointed questions by listening panelists, 
cogent answers froA speakers. » 

3 -agree ' l -disagree ' « ^ 
*'*"., . • - * 

Thfere should have been fewer speakers. ' . . " ■ 

1 - agree 1..- undecided 2 - disagree 

A forum of this style and content would serve as a good basis for curriculum 
development in other fields of vocational education. 

All in agreement. 



. Comments * ' * ' » 

- •■• ■■ ' .« ' . / - 

• • There appears "to be a conflict between the responses to items 1, 3, and 6, 
The Council's evaluator feels^ tHe*^negative wording of items 1 and 3 caused the 
discrepancies in these responses. ^ 

J The mixed responses to items 8 and' 11 may be attributed to a lack" of time 
prior to the forum to-discuss. with Council. members the interrelationship of 
' project and fdrum objectives, * ' 

- * ■ ^ i ' i / 

. Forum Commendation ^ c ■ , 

'Council observations and the opinions of forym sj)eaker5 and listening panel-. 
. ists form a strong majority agreement that the Project 2000 Forum fulfilled its, ; 
objective:' "A meeting of 'professionals to identi^iy future trends in sociology, 
.econotoics, and j6ducation and fo^'discuss these^ trepds in Ught of future program 
^ • purposes and^ direction of agriculture dnd agribusjlness education"/ The format 

for the forum, the accomodations, and related opjerationai aspects were very com- ^ 
mendable.* With feyr exceptions the 'speakers who |pere chosen did excellent work on 
their presentations and the listeilipg panelists Experienced very little difficulty 
in drawing implications from their speeches^^Tli^^vast majority of the partici- 
pants we .intfeirviewed were greatly pleased v^TtlTthe fonin and the opportunity ex-, 
-^tended to them to .make.contributiorfrT^ * ^ ' . 

Application of Forum Results ' « . , 

■The second major objective of the forum was to revise' the basic principles 
statement in light of the trends and implications for -the future of agriculture 
and agribusiness education identified at the forum. The project staff and con- 
sultants made this revision upon reviewing the findings of the listening*panel/ 
We wish to draw yqiir attention to, the changes made in the ba^ic principles state- 
ment as developed in'Phase I.^^ ^ \ ^ 
• ' _ * ^ . ^- * ^ . 

Very. few changes have occurred in the text of the basic principles statement. 
A forward was ^dded which is brief enough to be quoted in full. ^ 

T/ie mpha^A^ In d^voZoping thuz pnAncUplQ^, and fxvtHojUia/L^ thz cjuJiAlcLUbm / 
. ' ^ wkiiih uxilt* follow, has been Intzmod to 6eAvz th^ nzoxU oi 6tudzyit^, both voca-^ 
tlonat and: non-vocational, at thz nlnpi thAough thz iqimtzznth gnjod^ lz\)zJU;. ' 
aiXhough thz agnU^cuttuAal and ag-'tcbtiA-cne64 zducatlon pn.ogHjcm.6hoaZd not 'bt ) 
Zimltzd to thz6z gkadz6^' That Is, thz baste pnJLnclptojs tn ognMcxiltijJiz and 
agnAhiistnz/>6 zducation maid apply much moKz broadly. 1 . • 

The introduction was completefy rewritten to broaden the scope of agricul- 
ture education beyond training for employment in this field. The- emphasis of 
the revised, introduction is on "the total agricultural situation'in the, U, S; 
and the world". *The three functions for agriculture education programs are (1) 
the traditional function of training students for employment in^gricul^ural . 
occupations, (2) awareness of food and food production as crficial to world' epon--- 
omics, and (3)" increased emphasis at all levels of education towards the 'av^il-..,^ 
V* ability of avocational coursework in agriculture for. all students and the comr 
..munity. Special attention was given in item two, above, to' the importance of 



1. - ^Ic/VKincxplzs ioi kgn^cultuAz and Ag/U-Stistne^S^ Education in Jpm. 
j-rnn Ames,' Iowa: Iowa State University, 1976, p- 1,' 
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, . ' ^ 

.regular (non- agricultural) classroon' teachers in acquiring the compentcncies to 
provide agriculture related instruction, e.g. ecology, economics,, politics of 
world food production, etc. 

■fufUkoA^ Jit l(> mculoAy to take. note, the iacX that agUcuUuAe hoA. become 
60. inteAAzlated uiUh the e^vtUe economy oi the 'U. S. and tiie m/Ud; that voca- 
tAionaZ education am agfUcuUuAe cannot be timted to &pect^A.c 6kttl&. and tech- 
ntcal knowledge. EdacHiion mut be bfioadened to incZude that- mfikexi, In agnt--' 

, .cuLtuAe and a^^bu/>ine^6 dev(itx}p the ,appn.ectation6 and andeA.6tandLng6 0(J ^/le 
iocAOl, economic, and polULcal pfiocu^U ieqCuUed to pnoMide agJUcwttuAol 

^ 6tate/>man6kip. ■ . * 

The eight orientations or headings in the basic principles statement remain 
totally intact with the exception' of a single paragraph added at the end of the 
"Interrelationship of Agriculture" orientation. . , • ■ ■< 

, * 

It u .Ukeuilie tmpontant thflt the leadeM o^ ag/UcuZtuAe and Q.gntb(utn(>A>& 
andeMtand the leg<tUmte inteAUti oi othe/c &egment& o^ the popalatXoYi, 
wkcch^oAe becoming IncAeailngly onganlzed Into gnoupi, each o^ which hoA 
itA ssm conception oi the public weZ^oAe. It l& nejcuioJiy that the leader ' 
lyt-' agfUcxxltuAe and aghU3U6lneM education unde/utxtnd tht&e. ionce^ and coopeA- 
atz.e,iizctively witk iKem. — • ■ . . 

Corvclusions ' „ " • _ " ' , ' , 



It appears from our examination of the revised basic principles statement 
that the substantive pragmatic character of this statement has not been altered 
to any significant degree by the results of the forum". , 

The two notable changes dn the basic principles statement aje: (1) th^ 
• additicTn of a forward, which identifies the. students who are intended to be., . 
served by these principles/ and (2) an expanded ijitroduction, which emphasizes 
the world food situation' and its social, economic, and political significance--^- 
as a crucial concern to all persons, here 'and abroad. 

The project proposal states that a "new philosophy definition and set of 
" purposes^' will be drafted hy the project staff members^ "based on the summaries ' 
developed by the 'current philosophical statement and goals". The reactions to 
the nelTphilQso^ submitted by the consultants and advisory committee "wili be 
evaluated' by pi^rKc^tstaff members and ciianges made deemed appropriate in . ■ 
writing a final draf^X)f the philosophy, definition and goals". (See federal 
catalog number 13-498, p. 14; Items 9-11.). ' ' ^ 

It is our observations that the writing of a new philosophic statement "was 
not deemed necessary as a result of >Phase II activities. (One' project committee 
member commented that he felt the philosophy should not change as a^ .result .of 
the forum.) Rather, the current basic principles statement was simply revised 
by the^pxoject staff members according to what we have cited previously, — 



? / identified^LiLitho "Project 2000 Forum: Summary of Proceedings", the Im- 
plications o?^iIture;^dfv:v^ directions in agriculture education will 



serve thf j;^ary?rpu'Epr>b ; of (Ij- program restructuring,- (2) curriculum develop- 
ment, aifetv^ ') approachVs- to teajfe})j.ng. . ' 



^ 2. rbid„ p. 2' / 
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Rfecoamendations ' ' 

It is the Council's understanding that the statemeiits. contained in the 
Phase I '"Survey on Education in Aglriculture" and the implications arrived at 
.through the "Project 2000 Forum" form the basic tenets for the development of 
curriculum in Phase III. ^ 1^ 

/. - Thz 6tatemejht& med ^oK th& Pfuuz I 6uA\>&y tmz dzveZoped (Wizcfly ' . ' 
^fLom 'thz jUQht o^zntation6 oi thz ba&^c pUnUplu Atatmznt." Wz 
Kz.cormzifid that a KzveJUtz fvwdui bz mplo.yzd by uohich thz' imptUia.- 
tix)n& oi thz iofum okz catzgofvCzed wndzji thz ZA^ht onZi^ntationi in. 
thz Jm^Ic puMCAjptzb itatemznt.- 

2. Thz i,tatZ3nzjnt& aontcUned -or thz ?ha&z I 6uA.vzy and thz ^ptLcatlon^ 
dzvztopzd inxm thz Vha&z U ^omn ihouU bz compcuizd to dUmmtz / 
duptuiatlon& on. cU&cAzpanUe^ bztwzen thz kz/uxZjU oi thzAz tm phoAz^. 

As an example, we would compare statement number 6 on the survey 
with implication number 1, p. 74, in the "Summary of .Proceedings" 
for the forum. 

Survey Item Emphasize community input in the development of ... . . 

programs. (6) " . 

Forum Implication Programs must be based upon - local community needs . fll 

3. Wz Jiexiotmznd that a maitzA. anaZy^U &tatmzxvt oi Pha&z 1 6uAvzy item 
■ and Vha&z II iofwm impliattioni bz dzveZopzd. SuAVzjy Uem 'and iomm 

'anpti£xvtLon& muM bz cUzgofuzed undzn. thz boilc pfUnUpZzi -itatrnznt 
ofu.zntatA.on. to vohtch thzy apply. . " 

The" purpose of these recommendations is to assure that the results of "all 
project activities are (1) related to the basic principles statement and (2) 
cros§-validated to assure a continuity of transition from the first two phases 
to .the third. It is^ important that the basic principles statement, the items . 
on- the survey instrument, and the implications from the forum can be identified 
.with a Phase III, curriculum level objective. 
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Narrative Analysis of Basic Principles Statement 

H.m.nffi^^J"^^''^^^'^' project's -basic principles statement contains the fun- 
damental elements necessary .for it^to be considered a philosophy. This portion 
nfnv^n ^ descriptive analysis of the explanator? pLsages S- 

panymg each of the eight orientations. " The hypotheses which follow are Sitten 
as evaluative questions to be answered in this section. written 

J^T JV^^i^i"^i°n. exists for the placement of the' eight orientations in 
the categories under which they .appear in the philosophic model? ' 

Is. the basic principles statement based upon the philosophy of pragmatism? 

proceS\bn?iS"Vn H^'^^^- for investigating these questions is a two step 

tK^hKnT^f K V ""^^ categories in the. philosophic mt^del. first. 

iSloJj is dffiieJ°'°^''S'' e.g.. metaphysics, episte- 

SfJ" ?S according to the philosophy of pragmatism. Secondly, as ex- 
Sin 'tJe;ISn!;K-''r? Pl^^i^ili^y and Continuity, orientation is^;xamined 
Stton iithin ?h^!;'^. """f of pragmatism, the 'Experience Centered' orien- 
tation withm the epistemological definition of pragmatism, etc. - 

The metaphysics of pragmatism is characterized by a'wprld which iV indeter- 
minate and constantly changing. Man does not functio^ in an all-inclisiie real 

st^e^.' of societJ'T'^ he separate from nature or the "ongoing hu^^n 

stream of society. 1 The. world consists of a multiplicity of experiences with 
^n^;?^f ■"'^ relations: "There is nothing which is^staUc or per- 

arise^rfn^!;.;;^n adaptable to the multiplicities'jf experience which . 

matism- ^"ULxnuity orientation mirrojrs, the metaphysics of prag- 



; ■•J?ff<="l?"re and Agribusiness Education is characterized by flexi- 
bility and adaptability rather than rigidity in its attempt 
• • to cope intelligently with constant and significant change. . .' 

We are now Ixvmg in a world, in which- change is so rapid and .so 
significant that education can never be regarded as conclusive or 
■ . tinal* 3 • . s* 

The world of "the pragmatist is continuous. Man's thoughts actions and th^ 
events surrounding him are an integraf part of nature a^d society! .'?Se;e ?s 
• ^itlJ" ^°^^espondence between man's 'reason and events of the ;orld as ti con- 

1 ... even in the most revolutionary situation, a revision is 

always characterized to a significant degree .by continuity ^5; . 
well as by significant change. 5 (Emphasis added) ■ ■ " 

<^ A /^^.^^'^e intensity and degree of changes occurring "in the world man must 
. £p^^ develop the capability of interacting with'and responding tS the rest Tm^kind.. 



Man s association with nature and other men is so crucial, that he "must face 
the world, he must engage actively in the events of the world, ... if any- 
thing- determinate is to-be brought put of worlds' indeterminacy. Nothing of 
value will come to -pass if roan escapes from the worlds' bvents and allows them 
to take their own. course". 6 The 'Jnteryelationships of Agriculture' orienta- 
tion emphasizes the importance . of human and institutional interrelatedness of 
the pragmati'p world: . 

... we are living in an increasingly interdependent and inter- 
related world in Which agriculture ... is closely interwoven 
with the entire economic.and social structure of the community, 
the state, the na'tion, and the world. 7 ^ ' . " . 

Pragmatists believe that epistemology or- the nature of knowledge is based . 
on. experience. Butler states that pragmatism is not rationalistic, deducing 
specific items of knowledge" from universal truths or "predisposed principles 
. of reason".'^8 -. ' i-i-r.r 

"Particular things are so markedly individual that no universal can do 
justice to them".- 9 Neither, Butler argues, is pragmatic epistemology empiri- 
cal,- a "compilation of facts" gathered through "the senses as gateways for 
knowledge". 10 . » • ... & / ^ 

"Pragmatism is empirical in that its frame of reference is always sense- 
perceptual experience ... it is only ds ve, are engaged in active, experience 
with things that qualities come to light in such a way that we 'know '"-them". 11 
.(Emphasis added) The 'Experience Centered' orientation is founded on this theory 
of knowledge: , , . . " . ' 

Agriculture and Agribusiness Education has a major premise that 
experience ... is the context in Which learning occurs! Ex- 
perience provides the medium through which the student compre- 
hends his world. 12- • ■ 

Although pragmatism does not adhere' to empericism in the traditional sense. 
It does rely/on scientific investigation or /experimental action' as a method 
of observing data, "a way of doing things which has direction and keeps thouefit '^ 
moving with experience". 13 ' . * - » 

The. pragmatic kind of knowledge utilizes the. scientific method to observe - 
the flow -of events in experience .bat not to accumulate the" facts of experience 
The project's Qrientation towards 'Agriculture Resource Management', follows this . 
line of thought: ... 

Theories, ideas, and concepts . . . are derived largely from in- 
. ^ dividual experiences and .experimental investigation including 
both the tested experience of those engaged in agriculture and 
rigorous process of the pertinent sciences. 14 ! 

The. orientation- to 'Decision Making ,througn Problem Solving', which is dis- 
cussed under the logic branch of the model, further clarifies the pragmatists' . 
rejection of fact accumulation or the storehousing of knowledge for knowledges' - 
sake. Pragmatism yields knowledge "to the limited extent of a sense of the par- 
ticular way of acting which is acceptable in a particular unit of experience". IS 
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• • • bodies of knowledge are of lenormous importance in the pro- . 
blem-solving, but they are-use,d as resources in the solutions * ■ • ". 
v". . of problems rather than the direct .study of the particular body 
■ of knowledge itself, 16 • * 

The. third branch of our philosophical model is loflfic. Logic- is the science 
of thpught.,ana, for pragnlatists like John Dewey; tost^be extended "into, the sense- 
perceptual level of experience'*. 17 The logic of pragmatism follows the pattern 
of experimental method. There are six components to this pattern:^ (1) a problem- 
matic sxtuatxon arising. from experience; (2) recognition, pr determination of the. * 
problem; (3) observation of factors related to the problem; (4) formulation of a 
hypothesxs or patterns for reasoning; (5). application of the facts and meanings • 
operational m the •problem-T:5olution movement of experience •; and (6) reflection 
• 'back into common-sense experience'. 18 In addition, this pattern of thought is - 
regarded as autonomous, operational within the biological existence of an indi- 
vidual, tied closely ^with his culture, and is not isolated from society. 19 This 
pattern of logic is contained in the 'Decision Making through. Problem Solving' 
orientatioji of the basic principles statement: , , 

Problem-solving . . . implies active involve^nent in. discAVering 
- solutions to problems directly or indirectly relevant to -the needs 
of the learner and th,j realities of society". . . . Usually such 
problem- solving involves- several phases such' as: defihing the' 
problem., collecting information and -knowledge," formulating hypoth- 
eses, testing hypotheses, judging the consequences, making a. valid' ■> 
decision, and implementation" of that decision. In agriculture and... . 
agribusiness education problem-solving i$ the optimum approach to ' 
learning and method of teaching, although no t the sole approach or 
. method . 20 (Emphasis added) v " ''^ ] " ■ 

What has been emphasized above can be interpreted as a reflection on the {- 
ever-changing, complex society we live- in, in which knowledge comes to us through 
many different medias and through a variety of experiences. Tne constantly •• 
changing world of the metaphysics of pragmatism should provide alternatives to 
the problem-solving approach to learning: The experimental method for gathering 
knowledge "may not be applicable to every experience . 

Axiology - --the study of values - - is concerned with the worth of things t 
and of relationships. , Values serve as. a guide for day-to-day living;" providing 
a frame of reference from which an individual conducts himself, appreciates his 
culture, and functions in society. As such, axiology explores ethical, aesthetic, 
religiojus, and social values,-.. • . < 

Values are of paramount importance to the pragmatist. "Values have their 
.existence by virtue of their relation wi'th individual-social activities". 21 
Xhey arise from the conditions, of experience and interaction with "the individ- 
ual-social flow of events". 22 'As man participates in "value realization" through 
his. awareness of this phenomena of interactivity, "he comes to recognize that as 
an individual he is both responsible for and accountable for- what he does". . 23 

Values are determined for each situation in which a person is engaged. In 
effect, a new 'experience will yield adifferent kind of value which is desirable 
tor that situation. What criteria does a. person use when establishing a value? 
Are they based on self-interest or personal desire for a parti<:ular object? There 
are two .principles by which values are adopted ;>y pragmatists: (1) they' must be ■ 
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satisfactory to the situation r^-ther than being satisfactory to the. person or 
persons involved in the situation, and (2) they must ^permit the flow of exper- 
ience to continue into future sitixations* 24 ^ ^ / 

It appear^, therefore, that individual an^ societal desires or needs must 
be given critical attention during the process of selecting values, for this 
reason the project evaluator has classified the 'Individual and Social Needs'' * 
orientation under the axiology branch of the philosophic, model. This orienta- , 
tion aisp exhibits a distinct pragmatic character: 

; . ' ' Agriculture and Agribusiness Education xs oriented towards, ^ 
* . (ai) the, biological and social needs of persons, and (b) the 

needs of the society for which the individual is being ed- 
. * . ucated , Needs (or value^ both, individual and societal, 
should be detetmined by a cooperative process" . 7 ^~25 

The 'Pragmatic Orientation and^Values Development' principle addresses prag- 
, matic values exclusively. It would therefore fall under the axiology branch of 
our model. * , - 

; Agriculture and agribusiness education conforms txr and ^ concurs 
with the theory of knowing and valuing which refers thinking 
and action to all consequences, to oneself and others as the 
^ final, test of the true and the good'. ... A wish, desire, or 
want becomes^a value when it has' been examined in terms of con- 
\ * sequences. All such valuation, takes plac^e in a given' c6nte^t 

because in one situation an action may .lead to one set of con- 
sequences ,> while in another situation, ^a different set of con- 
^sequences .... We judge our values in terms of, (a) consis- 
tency with the rest of our value system, and (b) the consequences 
of the action to which the value will lead. 26 

At' the conclusion of the narrative ..analysis qf the philosophic statement, it 
is recommended that the 'Democratic Participation' orientation be retained as a 
basic principle, for agriculture education. This is justified in part by-examining 
this orientation as it relates to pragmatism. It also becomes important to recog- 
nize * Democracy' as being axiological in nature with reference to the philosophic 
"%odei. . - ' . ■ r 

Butler feels that ill a democracy, values are "probably liiDre in balance" than 
in any other kind of social organization. 27 The political structure pf democracy 
offers the freedom of communication and thought and the degree of interaction* 
between individuals. and communities necessary fox healthy value development under 
pragmatism. . "It is within this kind of living space [democracy] that individuals 
can best come to have a sense of community, and both to , feel and enjoy their 
^ places as participating members in the individual-social life process". 28 The 
'Democratic .Participation' orientation in the basic principles statement states 
.that democracy is an educational discipline which-*. . . 

recognizes that values and propositions are ultimately tested 
by their consequences in the lives of human beings. The* demo- 
cratic approach ... is necessary if agricultural education is 
* .* to fulfill its. responsibilities both to the individual and 
, ^ society. 29 ■ * * 

Q It could be 'concluded from the above statement that the philosophy of pragmatism^' 
£P^C would have uhe'^greatest value within a 4|Binocrocy.^ . ' « 
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Revision of Basic Principles Statement 

This addendum is a ^supplementary -commentary on superceding revisions of 
the Project's statement "Basic Principles for Agriculture and Agribusiness 
Education m Iowa". The Council's first commentary of the second revision of 
this. statement can be found in the Phase II evaluation on pages nine and ten. 
'Application of Forum Results". The basic principles statement in its final ' 
•form represents the fifth revision cif this statement. This commentary is 
subsequent .to the second revision, i.e., is not a comparison between the 
original basic principles statement and the final statement (fifth revision). 

* 

The early revisions were primarily conducted 'in-house' ^y tne project's 
staff with assistance and feedback from the project's advi$L y coiranittee and 
consultant Dr. William Stanley. Tiie potential impact and importance of the 
Project 2000 Porum results on the basic principles statement appears to have" 
prompted the project's staff to expose this statement to and solicit recommen- 
dations from a wider ^udience in their revisibnary efforts. Latter, revisions 
-have noc only included the ongoing comments of the advisory ^committee and 
Dr^ 'Stanley, but have received circulation among colleagues of varied disci- 
plines at I'jwa State University and staff and consultants from Iowa's Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. It is this collective revision process which 
characterizes the final statement under review in this addendum. 

The first change of cursory note has been the retitling of the eight 
orientations. The following table contains^ to the left, the original cate- 
gorizations and, to the right, the corresponding revised- headings. 



^ . Basic Principles 



Original 



; ' Democratic Orientation 
Pragmatic Orientation . 



Orientation Toward Flexibility 
and Continuity 

Problem Solving Orientation 



Experience Orientation * ' 

Individual and Social Orientation 

Agriculture Resource Management 
Orientation • 

' Q Interrelationsltips of Agriculture 
ERJC Orientation 



Revised 



Democratic Participation. 

Pragmatic Orientation andJ^aJues* * 
Development 

Change through Flexibility and . 
' Continuity • . 

/ 

Decision Making through Problem- 
Solving 

Experience Centered 

Individual and Social Needs 

Agriculture Resource Management 

Interrelationships of Agriculture 

■' 146 ■ 



These alterations represent the* implementation of recommendations two and 
three contained in the CounciTs Phase I interim evaluation report (pp- 3-4). 
Coinciding to the second recommendation, the 'Pragmatic Orientation' principle 
has. been identified as a statement which addresses the, question of values; and 
to the third, the 'Democratic briei^Cation' has-been retained as an i^tegral^ 
part of the basic principles statement, * This retitling procegs has not 'changed 
the positions these principles hold with respect to, the philosophic model in 
the Phase I evaluation (p. 3), • * ' 

^ The foreword in the final statement has been made more succinct while re- 
taining the same intent of the forewQrd in the second revision. The intent of 
both is to\ptesent*a picture of agriculture and agribusiness education which' 
is both vocational and avocational serving the needs of- all individuals, irre- 
.gardless of educational level, who desire such education. 

The emphasis in developing these* principles, and particularily , 
the curficuluiii which will follow, is intended to serve the 
needs -of individuals desiring ^educafion 'in agriculture aAd\^ » 
• agribusiTiess through .public education in Iowa, 1 ^ 

The ' Statement -wl^ioh follows the foreword has been retitled in ..the final 
version of the basie principles statement to read: 'Functions, of Agriculture 
>arid Agribusiness feducation' • (In the second revision this, was titled, 'Intrp- 
duction'O This toohas been shortened, from three paragraphs to one, and is 
written neariy verbatim from the second revision, fhe functions statement 
* ' brie^fly describes the three purposes of an agriculture/agribusiness program: 
(1) employment' in the- field, (2) the significance of agriculture in the tiation 
and to the world, and (3) the need for avocational agricultural education pro- 
grams, '^The crucial role of agriculture in the World today and the education . 
of lay publiqs in this field are the major tenets of this, statement, 

. . - ^" 

The final copy does contain .a- short introduction -following this functions 
statement. This appears just before the eight principles and recogTiizes the 
contributions made by non-project .personnel in developing and refining the . 
basic .principles. The third paragraph of the original- introduction, which 
• lists the eight principles, has been retained as the last paragraph in, the 
" final copy, ^ . ' . 

With, regards to. the eight principles themselves, only two have been edited 
*• to any significant degree': the 'Democratic Participation" and the 'Experience 
Centered' principles. The remaining six principles have generally received 
only minor word or phraseology changes oi; sentence^ have been reordered for 
greater clarity, /Therefore, 9n.ly the two principles mentioned will be treated* 

in this addendum, \ " ' . * ' 

. . I" ' • ' 

The 'Democi^atic Participation' principle has been reduced to approximately 
one, half of its original length. Discussions of accountability, implementation 
of a democratic approach to education, problem solving, and pragmatism have 
been, deleted as they are treated in other, and in the case of the latter two", 
separate principles. What has been retained in this principle ,is taken word 
for word from the original democratic principled Separated into three para- 
' graphs is (1) the commitment of agricultural education to the democratic ideol- 
ogy; ^ (2) that choice is dependent upon individual maturity and is not granted 

^Project 2000, "Basic Principles for Agriculture and Agribusiness Edu- 
<^^ation"-in'Iowa" (Ames, Iowa': Iowa State University, July, 1976), p. 1. 
tl\K> [Mimeographed.) , J- 4 ^ .. 



without a corresponding sense of responsibility; and (3) the components of * 
pragmatisfii and agricultural .education best serve the individual and society 
within, a democracy. A position taken for or. against democracy is a statement 
of vaxues and, as this principle remains .fund'amentally unchanged, retains its 
pragmatic character and. position' in the Phase I philosophic mod^l. 

' The" 'Experience Centered' principle has been " expanded to further empha- 
size direct and vicarious ejtperiences in the development (jf sjcills and know- 
ledge. ■ ■ ^ . 

In' agriculture and agribusiness education the use of- • 
direct, experience is- utilized to.. develop knowledge and 
f skills and enhance understanding and retention of know- 
ledge and sjcills, ...fonflal and informal instructional 
situations (classroom, laboratory, supervised occupa- 
tional experience, -etc.) are , the means of providing 
vicarious and direct experiences. These experiences 
- ' are based on pJresent situations and conditions arid past 
experiences of the learner. 2 ' • 

Conclusion The finaf re^isron of the basic principles statement i.s more 
^clearly introduced, nearly void' of repetition, and better reflects outside 
contributions and the implications Of the forum than previous revisions. ,The 
overall character of the statement is still pragmatic. , ^ 

Oiir first recommendation from the Phase I interim evaluation report sug- 
gested the need to identify this statement as .being pragmatic. It is possible 
that such a label might alienate potential instructors, who Care otherwise in- ' 
clined towards^ a more eclectic, approach to instruction, from utilizing a cur- 
riculum gejierated from a philosophy so labeled. 

We belabor this point to raise the following questions: ' 

■Does each principle stand independent of -the others? 

. Does an agricultural educator who rejects', say, 'four of the 
principles, preclude his acceptance of the remaining principles,' 
thereby rejecting all eight? . ' ..- 

Is a statement or conclusion which makes these principles ■ 
mutually interdependent necessary or desirable? . • ' 

As these questions have been raised after the fact, i.e., the final pub- 
lished statement, they. will have to be answered by the project's staff, when ' 
apd if, they are asked by agricultural 'educators. « ^ * 



2lbid., p. 6. 
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APPENDtX A 



UNIvr.RSlTY OF MINNESOTA 

TWIN.CITIES 



Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
College of Education ^ 

116 Classroom Office Building 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55108 - - 



March 1, l!)76' 



Mr. William Klug ' , " - . • » , ^ 

Career Education- Advisory Council* : • 

1209 East Court . . . — * 

Room 304 ' ' ' ^ 

lies Moines, lowa 503.19 ^ 

Dear Mr. Klug: 4. \* 

This is in response to your Tquery to me about the., eyaluafion of the Foriim 
held in Ames last week. iVe now had time to put the Whole af f air^ in 
some perspective and this letter gives my general summary; 

^ ^nte^ intent of the t*orum, namely, "to identify future .trends in so<;iology, * 
economics and education and to discuss these tWnds in the light of future, 
program purposes^ and direction in agricultural and agribusiness educaticrn,'* 
is an intent that is rather easily achieved. The task of taking the next 
steps Is not easy« 

During the, dour se of the Forum, one soon became aware of two rather transparent 
realities. First, the assembly of welx-'known and highly visible individuals 
from different disciplines does not guarantee th&t their presentations.>or 
, response to questions will be ^interdisciplinary, even when they are address- 
ing, an Interdisciplinary context such as agricultural and agribusiness edu- 
cation. Such individuals always managed to stay close to their disciplines^ 
.or to ^their prior commitments, leaving all .disciplined "mixes" of their 
ideas t9 their listeners. Such is also the case with college students; they 
get exposed to many disciplines, hut the task is* syathcs Izing and utlllzl'ng 
them in a professional field is beyond or below the imagination of most 
representatives bf the disciplines. *. 

Second, the representatives of agricultural sciences at the 5^rum appear" 
to have a better feel fpr the program purposes of agricultural and agri- 
business edacati'on, than did the representatives of .the social ^and behavioral 
sciences* Somehow they appeared closer to the reality of real prqblems in • 
the^field. This is* unusual". One would expect quite the opposite. , \^ 

Neither o^, the observations^jnade above should detract from tho intent of 
the Forum. This is not unexpected, and thus there was a good reason for 
having'the listening panels to try to establish some kind of linkage 
between the highest level df the state of the art in tbe^discipllnes and 
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Mr. William Klug * .0 . . 

Page Two , • ^ , " - . 

,,Ma^h 1, 1976 * , , ^ ' ^ 

* ' *• . « - . . 

the implications for professional practice in, the fie^i* If there were 
disj-nctures or mismatches, it is important to regard them ^as normative 
and "par^' for the\!ourse» \ . * \ 

Given the observations made abov^, it mus^.^b4" concluded that the Forum was, 
in .of act, ' well-planned and extreiKly well-executed. Some of the presenters - 
side-stepped their assignments and some ffaileX to do very much homework, 
b^t this, too, is to be expected. It does not ^detract from the diligence 
.which was exercised in planning the event It merely, places a heavier 
burden on scouring the discussions far relevant piitcomes, ^ 

The conference planners should be commended for holding thisFbruln in a 
completely "open'' setting. which allow everyone and anyone to view the* problems 
and.^the opportunities in attempting^to fashion some changes in program orienta 
tion for the future. So much o^ education is retrospective in view, . that 
this kind of an effort is both tinusual and uniqu.^. 

The physical facilities were, of course, . ideal, as were the .arrangements 
. for every detail involved in the execution of the Forum, « 

./ ^ ' ^ V " ^ . " . * 

I would like . to end v?dth the observation that it is always easy to attempt 
an evaluation^of such an event ;by looking at its trivial elements — the .* 
beuwior of the presenters, the ability of chairpersons to act their roles, 
and the extent to which the Forum was enjoyable, believe that all of 
these should be set aside in favor of ;Loaking ati^some of the more over- 
arching purposes which came through/ With such in mind it should be said^ ' 
I think, that the Forum did an ^excellent job, of doing what it attempted to 
do, even when.it raised, rather than lowered our apprehensions , about the 
,future./ " / ■ I ^ 

Sio/erely, / . ; 

Gordon I. Swanson - ^ ^ * ^ 

Professor • , . . \ 
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Iowa State University received a grant from the U,s! .Office of Education 
to complete a project entitled "Strategies for Revision of Curriculum and Pro- 
gram Restructuring of Vocational Agriculture in Iowa'» (Federal Catalog Number 
13,498). The Department of Agriculture Education is conducting the project. 
The major', focus of the projects is. the development of a ,new curriculum for agri- 
^cultiire and agribusiness education for' implementation,ln Iowa's high school and 
"area community college vocational agriculture programs. 

The State Advisory ^Council is party to a contract with Iowa State Univer-. 
sity to "perform an independent third party evaluation of the project. The pur- 
poses and methods of the evaluation are specified in the contract. The general 
scope of the Council *s evaluation, as contained in the project proposal, in- 
cludes the: • * " " . X 
" . ' *• ' ^ . 

(1) determination of the extent to whicJ\ objectives of the project have 

^ be,en met;. ^ ' . - 

(2) « identification of factors related to successful achievement of pro- - 

ject activities; 

(3) identification of factors that are hindering the successful imple- 
mentation of project activities; and 

(4) suggestions of new project strategies that will enhance the success 
of the project.* * ' 

. This project Ms been subtitled, "Project 2000", and is divided into four- 
phases. A set of objectives has been written for each of thp four phases within 
the overall ratioftale of the project. The Advisory Council will submitt interim 
evaluative reports upon completion of each of, the four phases. These reports 
will examine the degree of effectiveness to. which the qbjectives 'of each phase 
are accomplished. ^ ' . 

A committee of three Council members have been appointed^ along with the 
Council staff, to observe project conferences, meetings, and like activities. 
The. Council's staff will monitor all significant project activities,, establish 
the design for the evaluation, maintain a high* level of reciprocity with. Project 
2000 staff, keep all Council members appraised of evaluation activities, and 
prepare and submit interim evaluation reports to the Advisory Council for final 
approval. The criteria for judging the quality of this project will be largely 
determined by tlje combined opinions from the. observations of project activities 
by those participating in the activities, including Advisory Council personnel. 

Since the interim reports are designed for use .primarily by the staff of 
project 2000 and officials in the U.S.. Office of Education, it is suggested that 
the reader of the evaluation reports make reference to the project proposal. 
•This will assist the reader in developing a complete comprehension of the impli- 
cations pf the evaluation reports. • . - 

The following four pages are a summary of the entire project as developed 
by Iowa's State Advisory Council on Career Education. Appendant to this ' 
siimraary^^ate the interim evaluation reports which coincide with Phases III and 
''IV of Project 2000. , ' . 
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Overall Review 
and 

* Executive Summary 

of ' . . 

'•Strategies for Revision; of Curriculum and 
Program Restructuring tff Vocational Agriculture in Iowa" 



Phase I: Basic Principles Statement ^' " 

* . * * 

The eight basic principles are the keystone in this project. The first draft 
of the principles was^ developed by the project staff. This paper was reviewed 
by twelve teacher educators and state supervisors of vocational agriculture 
"from the central states region.. . A second draft, which incorporated the 
suggestions of these people, was then reviewed by the project advisory commit-* 
tee^and Dr. William Stanley, project consultant. 

T/ie Qy;aJbiatJix)n o£ nm, A.ev-cAed /^taXm^nt ioumi that thz eXgfvt pfunclpiu 
composed a aomptetz phJitoiophy. T/ie, zvaZuati/)n Jizaormmizd that thz 
6tat^jfmnt be tdejfvti^ed as btuiQ pnagmatLa. 

The second stage in Phase I was to develop a list of current practices which 
reflected the basic principles. An Instructor Input Meeting for Instrument 
Construction was conducted for the purpose of establishing "a medJis by which 
to confirm the ^philosophic base of agricultural programs at the secondary and 
postsecondary level'*. The survey instnment developed from this workshop 
contained 109 practices and was sent to 800 persons. The project staff con- 
cluded from the results of the survey "that each major principle was accepted 
by all" groups (surveyed) as being an integral part of the agri^lture and 
agribusiness program in Iowa". 

Thz ^vatujato^ sampled SO peASons Ko^pondJinQ to thz pnojolct stitvay.' 
A portion 0^ KQ/^pondwU to tku samptz swivzy izlt thz oAiginaZ^ 
6uA,vpjf should havz JuioZadod £a/um/u, agn>LbustnQ/>\ texideAs, and^ . 
othoA pe/LSons "in oQ-KoZatod, non-zdacjouUonal aacupatioM. Uost 
nj^pondoyits to.thz watmtibn ieJLt'that the. svJivzy 'voas on oMsejntiaJi 
oZmeyvt tn thz dwqJbopmojnt a moKz JioZzvajnt A'^JilojJUm ^o^ voca- 
tional ag/UcjuZtuAz edaccution tn th(L statz. 



phase II: Forum 



A two-day forum was held on the campus of Iowa State University in February, 
1976, for the purpose of evaluating "current. philosophic constructs and pro- 
grams in light of current and. projected social, economic, occupational,., 
cultural, and educational needs and changes in society". Twelve recognized 
experts from across the country in these fields made presentations. A twelve 
person listening panel developed a list of implications from the speakers* 
presentations which would have an effect on agricultural education. The 
major implications were then used to revise the basic principles statement. 



Thz waZmtonjb ImtoAvlouizd- iou/t oi thz ^peafeew. - Tfio^e contacted we/ie 
hiQhZy latUiled uiUh thz ioHum pncczoxUnqi. UmiXing thp^ mmbZA o£ 
6pzaJizA6: uxftUd have, pKoyidod moKz tank, £0/1 dUaZoguz on on AJi^bnmat, 
b(Ul& ioUh thz tUtznihg panoJti&tA^ 

VouA membcAA- 6£ the, JUUtening paneZ cue^e AJiteAviewed^ Thuz peA^onA 
oiMo ittt theAz oiw not enough open ofi inke, dLUcud^ion peAlocU between 
piem6eZveA and thz ^pzakeM. The. wo^ 6t66lpn6 at tjohldi JmptLcatJjOYU^ 
injom the. 6pzecheA wcAe de/Uved tacked- a dAJ^tuicX cha^gz and dinzction < . 
/ £oA the, paneZ membeA&. ^ _ . ^ T 

Thz xz&iUt6 oi the £omn dLid not itgntiicantZy attoA the, pnagmatixi 
choAacteA 0^ ^e baatc pnJ^cJiptojb statement. The, mo6t notable change, . 
(ttu the, addition ojj thxcz bnoad iunctionA to u)kidi ag^cuttu/iat edu- 
cation /should leAvc^ Thc&e, iunction^ a/ic a^ they ai/iAentty appea/t tn 
- the cuAAAxuiZum gaideJUne^. 

Tfte e,vaiuatoA'6 AecormendatUonA ioUjomng the, cjoncliuion o£ the Acidnd 
pha^e, voe/ie, not AjnpZejnented. Thlb may havz been due, to a tack o£ pno- 
ject 4^tai£ tJime,. ^ ^ ^ 



Pbase III: Learners Needs Statement 



The "Classification of Learners Needs by Age Groups", was developed by the 
project staff through a research of child development literature* A group 
of ten local teachers and administrators at the elementary and secondary, 
levels and the project advisory committee reviewed the learners needs. 

In the opinion oi the, cvaluatou and Va. HaZph TytoA [pnojcot con6uJttant 
and axithoA o^ the oinAijcujdEwn pnJbiQjipteJb the phjojexit is ioZZomng\, the ^ 
- tza/ine/u needs a/te identified thhough KeJSeaAch onty, and not by a suAvey 
o£ 6tMent6 themeZves oA theiA. teacJieAJS. This appKoach doejs not iulty 
satisiy the-puApoie o£ thZs activity in the cjuAAiculm development 
p^oceM. The itatojnent iM pumoAiZy a guide to lociatty "ojcceptable 
behavioA and £aiZi to identify needed^ changes in behavior patterns ^ 

The impact of the activities omitted fnom the oyUgincfl pnjoject' design * 
MJtt be assessed duAing the Those V evaluation. At that time it uutZ 
be possible to detenmine u)hetheA the expeAt opinion of the teacheAs 
and administAato/LS and the advisofiy^committee ooas an adequate 6ubstir 
tute foA a suAvey of students and teacheAs. A suAvey^of a sample of 
students and teacheu would likeZy have been too loAge an undentaking 
foA the 6taff cormitted to the project. ' ^ 



The Curriculum Guidelines, 

The original directibn taken by the project staff in the construction of the 
curriculum guidelines was to derive curriculum level objectives based on 
<nirrent subject matter content in agriculture education. This approach was 
abafidoned after a meeting ^ith the project consultants, Tyler and Stanley. 
This meeting in December, 1976, redirected the project staff to write their 
objectives based on the three functions and eight basic princi|>les. For each 
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of the. twenty-five curriculum objectives developed through this new approach, 
a list of instructional objectives, suggested subject matter and learning 
activities was then written. Resource materials will be identified in the 
fifth phase* 

Thz ^joluatlv^ ovQAvim thu pn,ocU6 AJtiiut/uUed that thz bculd 
pfunCyiptQ/i^u)QA^ ihz pnAma/iy tovJicz oi cjjJinJicuZim tzvzZ objtttivu. 

minimt Jinpat at thU IzveZ. A 6tudy QjDntwpgnxuiy Jiliz oat^liz 
thz school and a p6ycJiotogy lexin.naig voqaz not tued to dzvtlop 
^ objzQjtlvQ/^. (The louttVi may bz JjnhoJiQjnt in thzpluZo6ophy o£ pnag- 
matUm; but tfC^J^ woA not^6tatzd, a& 6ach, by thz pn.ojzct 6tal{.] 

It m6 6hpvon that aZt^o^ thz cuhAAXiixZum ob^zcJbivzb voqaz deAZvzd injom 
thz functions and ba6tc prUndiplzA. HovozveA, thz puKpasz zjich 
p^Unclplz cjon not' nzcuta/UJljy bz adUzv.od by onz Sanction Jin jUUdii. 

. Tfie iinal tut o^ thz phAJOxu.plu, iiincXijont , objzcjtlvu, and thz 
dzQKzz o{ ant^cuxJbjJUon 'iKJOm onz gnadz ZzveZ to thz next JU dzpzndznt 
apon'^thz quatiXy and dzpth o^ Zza/uung .ZKpe/Uzncu. 

Jhz ^zmoAjfung ZzveJU in thz^ cjuJinXcjuJbm ,6ch<una weAe not zvaiuatzd. 
Thz6Z a/iz ^ab/ect to changu n,uuJLtinQ i^m thz ilztd tzjbtJinQ pha^z. 



* Phase IV: Administrative Guidelines 



The maj.or source of suggestions for developing the administrative guidelines 
was a workshop consisting of twenty-five persons representing many levels and 
fields in education. The participants 'contributions were- made under nine 
broad discussion areas related to the structuring of the agricultural education 
program. 

At thz timz tivu zvaZuatlon voa6 iubmittzd, thz odminJibtAativz gvudztinu 
had not bzzn ^ubmittzd. Chz zvaZuatou cyjfnot izzL iX uxu po66lbtz to 
zvaZuatz only thz KuaJLts o^ thz mniu^hop. Thz KzacXJjonJb injom pantMil- 
\ pant6 in thz mh^k^hop voho we/iz intz^viowad voz^z givzn to the, pn.ojzct 
6taii in FzbHua/iy and 6hoaM bz oi yaJbiz to thdm duAing tJ%z iinaJi 
i^^^iting o^ thz guideZinzs . ' - ; r 



Conclusion 

The maj'or goals of this project under its contract with the U.S. Office 
of Education have been achieved and the results are unique to the field - 
of agriculture and agribusiness education. Significant to the success 
M this project has been a philosophic base and a K-12 approach to 
>igricultui:e and agribusiness education. Due to th^ large number of 
persons participating in the project activities a high degree of validity 
is evident in the presently completed product and above average success 
•in the field -is predicted. 



During the course of the project the staff demonstrated a cooperative - 
attitude' by providing materials as requested and notified the evaluators 
of all meetings • The evaluation contractor communicated in writing and 
orally with the project staff between interim and final reports when it 
appeared that such communications would enhance the effectiveness of "the 
project. ' . 
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Definition of Terms 



Advisory Council - thirteen members of the Career Education Advisory Council 
serving as third party evaluators of Project 2000 • 

• ' ' ^ * • 

Basic Principles Statement - synonomous with philosophy of vocational agri- . 
culture education in .Iowa; eight principles which typify agriculture " 
and agribusiness education . • .^^ 

Career Education - the totality of experience through which one learns- about 
and prepares to engagb in work as part of her or his way of living. 

Evalu^tor - administrative and research assistant for the Career Education /. 

.Advisory Council responsible for preparing leyalusition reports and mon- 

itor^ing Project 2000 activities • 

* * , ♦ , 

Phase - one of four steps or stages in Project 2000 leading to the develop-. 

ment of a curricdlum for agriculture educatibn in Iowa * 

Project Advisory Committee - a nine member panel serving as advisors to 
Project 2000 • : . 

Project- Consultants - three professionals responsible for advisement on the 
philosophic and curriculum development phases of the project*. 

Project Staff ~ project director and graduate students employed byTowa State 
University* . ' " . , ^ 

Vocational Agriculture Programs - 'instruction and curriculum in agriculture 
' subjects at local high schools and area community colleges • 
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Final Evaluation. Report: Phase III and IV of Project 2000 



Introduction ♦ - . ^, * 

.Project 2000 as original Ty funded by the U.S. Office of Education is a 
. four phase study to develop an articulated, kindergarden through fobrteen 

grade curriculuin' for agriculture and agribusiness, education in Iowa*s schools. 
A fifth phase to the project will b^ funded' through the Iowa Department of ^ 
Public Instruction. * • , 

The first two phases of .t"he project were completed in July of 1976. A 
basic functions and principles statement for agriculture and .agribusiness . 
education in Iowa was written and published at- the conclusion of those phases. 
Project activities and evaluations by this Council of Pha^e^s One and Two are 
, contained in respective, interi^n evaluation reports. 

This report is the evaluations of Phases Three and Four of Project 2000. 
They are covered together in a single repprt because they are being completed 
nearly simultaneously, l^oject and evaluative activities of these, two phases 
cover an eleven month period ending June 30, 1977. * ^ 
c ' , . ' ' . 

Phase Five of the project involves the field testing of the new curric- ^ 
ulum. This phase is scheduled; to span an eighteen month periodvduring which 
time the^ curriculum and administrative guidelines will be implemented and 
tested in selected school systems within Iowa. Plans Include this Council 
serving as the third party evaluator "for the fif":h phase. 

This Report on the completion of Phase Three of ^Project '2000 (the devel- 
opment of the new curriculum guidelines) will include a review of all project 
activities through the third phase.. ,This is used because of the structure of 
the project as a whole: a telescoping or pyramidal progression from one phase 
activity to the next, culminating in the curriculum guidelines.. This review 
therefore is synoptic, positing all previous phase activities within the- - 
curriculum development continuum as a whole. 

Phase Four, the development of the program structure or administrative 
guidelines, will be treated as separate from the purpose bf this overview. 
The evaluator feels that curriculum development and structures for curriculum 
implementation are xiistinct iinits within the project. The administrative 
guidelines (Phase Four) and field testing of the cutriculura (Phase Five), 
%. togethc^r, require an additional overview within the project structure as a 
whole, when those phases have been completed. 

The Ov.ei:view _ 

Project 2000 has adopted as a basis for developing its curriculum an 
approach outlined by Dr. Ralph W. Tyler* in his book Basic Principles of 
Curriculum and Instruction .^^ Tyler states, however, that his book ''is not 
a manual for curriculum construction". but "one way of viewing an instructional 

■ ' . . ' • ** 

I' • • ' 

' * Dr. -Tyler serves along with Dr. William 0. Stanley as a consultfint to 
Project 2000 ^ 
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Studies of Learners Themselves - 



^ Learner's Needs -Statement . The project's first activity under Phase 
Three was the development of a "Classification of Learner's Needs by Age 
Groups". This classification is intended. £o identify and "assess learner's 
needs in order to determine behavioral changes that should be emphasized in 
[a curriculum] objective". * 

^ «' ' • 
The "development of the .classification included an* investigation of child 
development literature ^by the project staff and a review, by mail, of the 
first draft of the classification by a committee of Iowa State University 
personnel in the fields of education and child development, and teachers from 
the Ames; Iowa, school'^system. The project advisory committee also presented 
suggestions and criticisms of the classification at a regularly scheduled 
meeting with the project staff. > ^ ^ ' • 

The classification is an age-gi^ade chronology of the sociological, psVcho 
logical, and educational needs of learners. The four divisions of the classi- 
fication are: , 

,1., Middle childhood: ages 5-9, grades K-3. 

^ 2. Late childhood: ages 9-l'2, grades 3-6. 

3. Early adolescence: ages 12-18, grades 6-12. 

—4. Late adolescence: ages J8-21, grades 11-lS. ' . 

Under each division the sociological, psychological, and educational needs of 
the learners are listed. These needs become increasingly complex from one 
age- or grade group to the next. s. ' ' / ' 

The purpose, of studying learners themselves, as stated by Tyler, is to 
"seek to identify needed , changes in behavior patters of the students ..." 

(Emphasis added.) The need to change behavior suggests a difference between 
the present status of a learner and some conception of ^ desirable norm 

(socially acceptable behaviorr). This gap, between "what is and what should be" 
is considered a need. ' . 

A study of such needs in a given group of ^chiTdren would, involve 

identifying those needs that are not being properly satisfied and 

an investigation of the role the school can play in^ helping children 
. ' to meet these needs.' 2 " . .< \ 

Does the proj,eet*s classification of learner's .needs , statement include 
the study of both the status of learners -and desirable norms? The learner's, 
needs in the project's classification were developed exclusively frotii the 
literature of c}^ild development.* Tyler feels, however that Wly the learner 
himself knows his present status. A survey, interview, or questionnaire of 
the, learner's themselves is necessary to determine'- their needs, abilities, and 



The structural basis for the project's classification follows closely th?t 
which IS presented by Robert J. Havighurst in his book Developmental Tasks 
and Education (New York: David McKay Company Inc., 1972). 



interests. The project's' classification,, therefore, appears to^ be only the 
clesir,able norms or behavioral standards of learners as perceived by the pro- 
ject staff. The lack of a study of the present status of learners does not 
fully "identify needed changes in behavioral patterns of the students". It 
is the evaluator's opinion that neither the time nor staff ser>y.ces were 
available to conduct such a survey at the time this was suggeste^I, 

> . ' * " ^ ' . 

At this point, and to an equal degree,. the statement can be viewed as 
*a theory of child development. 

Child development, specifically, comprises the sequential 
phases, steps, levels, or stages through which a child's 
personality^passes in his childhood and, youth. It is the 
psychosocial maturational path toward adulthood, 3 

Within this definition, it is apparent that many of the project's "needs" 
such as '^for social awareness" and "to achieve, an adult .sex role", are in 
fact phases in a persons sociopsychological development. 

The above needs should b^ compared- to others in the project's statement, 
e.g., '-'for a sense of citizenship" and "to utilize leadership skills". These 
appear to be desirable changes in behavior (adult identified needs) but not 
necessarily a part of "the multiple process which are instrumental in forging 
each individual's personality".^ ' ' 

Development must be differentiated from change. Change 
implies a tr^insition from one state 'to another while 
development focuses upbn the dynamic, one-directional 
' elements of change. Development, therefore, is a process; 
change is a product . 5 ' 

The duality which exists dn the project's needs statement — learners ' 
needs and developmental stages--may have resulted' from research which did 
not discriminate finely enough betv?een these two factors. It is the opinion 
of the writer that authors such as Robert J, Haminghurst and Da'/id Elkind, 
as researched for this project , represent positions on the side of learners 
needs as p.erceived by adults. Theories of child development as a behavioral 
process is best understood through the works of Erik H, Erikson, Jean Piaget, 
and Robert R: Sears. 

The projects' "Classification of Learners Needs by Age Group" is probably 
'ore divergent than was intended. A more careful analysis must; be made there- 
.fore between needs for which change is the product and needs for which devel- 
opment is a phase in process* .This should be given particular attention when 
curriculum objectives are matched with items contained in the jTeeds statement. 

Most needs are generated from the multiplicity of experiences and events 
occurring within a person's environment. These needs are constantly changing. 
Who therefore is responsible for meeting the learner'' s needs at a given point 
in time? , Tyler offers the following caveat: the teacher (or curriculum 
developer) must avoid confusion^in- deriving objectives from the studies of 
student needs by distinguishing "between the needs that are appropriately met 
by education and needs that are properly met through other. social agencies".^ 
It would be unreasonable to suggest within the context of this project that 
full attention be given to such a diffused/.caveat * The project is not setting 



objectives for an entire school, but only a portion of the total educational 
curriculum within an established school, i.e., agriculture. It appears there- 
fore that for the purpose of this project a much more delimiting caveat should 
be heeded: distinguishing between the needs that are appropriately met by the 
agriculture and agribusiness curriculum and needs that are properly met through 
other curricula within .the school . ' ' 

A final note is presented concealing the division of needs into educa- 
tional; sociological, and psychological domains. EmotionaFand physiological 
need's are not identified as needs the project's curriculum is attempting to 
meet. The classification doe^s not, however, abrogate the emotional and 'physi- 
ological-needs of learners. One specific educational curriculum within the , . 
totdl realm of .an individual's environment can not meet all his needs. These 
are needs within* the project's classification which may be met only by other 
social factors. The school must examine those needs best met by the agriculture 
curriculum, and those met by other curricular jand social agents, e,g. , family, 
peer groups, religious group, etc. 

r Evaluative Questionnaire . An eight member advisory committee to the 
project critiqued the learner's needs statement. The first draft of the state- 

-ment was reviewed by both the' committee and ten educators in the community of 
Ames, Iowa. .Revised copies of the statement were then distributed to committee 
members at a regularly scheduled meeting. The minutes of subseqtient meetings, 
however, did not contain the comments of the advisory committee nor their con- 

'sensus on the final draft of the statement. It is not, known whether the pro-* 
ject staff solicited committee members opinions regarding the statement inde- 
pendent from scheduled meetings. 

In an attempt to allow committee members to respond to the state-rieht, and 
to- further document reactions to the final draft, an evaluative questionnaire , 
was developed and sent to each of the committee members. Two mailings were 
conducted and five of the eight members responded. One member who did not ^ 
respond to the items on the questionnaire, stated that at the time he received 
the questionnaire he was not able to locate the document (need's statement) in 
question and that he "checlced with staff members of the Project and was told 
that the document was still in preparation and had not been distributed in its 
final form". (The second mailing on the ^questionnaire was made on March 2, 
1977, and at the .time of this writing, the final draft of the needs statement 
had been written October 1, 1976.) 

Following, then*, ^r.e the questions asked of and responses by the project's" 
advisory committee to the project 's^-"Classificat ion of Learners Needs by Age 
Group. '^* 

1. Are you aware of the purpose for the needs statement? Do you thirik 
Xhe needs statement will accomplish this^purpose? , 

There were no* negative responses to this question. Comments included: 



* In most cases responses were only one or two words. One member's comments 
whose were the most extensive are stated in fuH. The lack and imbalance 
of responses to the questionnaire are. therefore not used as a primary 
criteria in the evaluation of the needs statement. » - . . 



"The statement is broad but should meet the* purpose!" 

. "Much thought and organization have gone into it and I think 
itt's realistic". 

"The purpose for the statement is to provide background for 
"curricular decisions Relative to scope and sequence^ Because 
of the present emphasis on learner centeredness in agriculture 
education and on humanism in all education, I see this step as - 
vital^to the total project. The statement as prepared should ' 
provide such background". ^ ; ^ 

Are the three categories of learners needs (sociological, psychological, 
educational) applicable to the development of Project 2000 *s curriculum? 

All committee members fe.lt 'it was applicable\tb the curriculum with 
the following observation: ' , ^ 

"Yes, they are applicable. l' do Have some difficulty seeing 
relationships among the three categories, however. Sociological, 
and psychological needs are types^of basic needs; whereas, edu- 
cational needs result from and are outgrowths of sociological 
and psychological needs as^ well as other forces. There appears 
to be some lack .of x:onsistency- in the way the term, needs, is 
usei. Perhaps the .inconsistency ^ould'be clarified if a defin- 
ition of the terra as used in the classification were included 
at the bottom of the introductory page. (See Tyler, Basic 
Principles of Curriculum and Instruction , pp. 7-8)". 

Do you feel that the items under each age level and needs^ category 
accurately represented the needs of the majority of students at those 
ages? 

The responses, to this question iridicate the difficulty and t?he 
'-question of validity in categorizing needs by age groups. * ^ 

"Yes, remembering the.^rariability one can find at any age level". 

"Difficult to accurately and objectively evaluate. I believe it 
.is categorized as closely as possible".' 

^•(The project staff) have" outlined needs for development of 
decision making and judgmental competence but have not stressed 
'specifically need for manipulative and creative abilities.^ Many 
of these must be included in .tlie curri^culum for the 12 to 18 year 
adolescents. Employment preparation is not entirely postsecondary." 

"A major weakness is related to the 3.00 classification* I do not . 
agree that the period of "Early Adolescence" includes 'youth from 
12 to 18 years of age. At the time in life when the growth process 
is so rapid, it is impossible to describe the learner collectively " ' 
over a span of six years. If this material is to be a workable tool 
and j)rovide direction for curriculum planning, there shoud be a. 
division between "Early Adolescence" and "Adolescence". This break' 
would have implication for division of curricular recommendations 
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between junior^ and senior high school levels. As the staff meinbeiis 
begin to work with the tool in develbping materials,' I'm sure they f 
will come to the realization for the need to be more specific". • 

4. Do you agree with Tyler's curriculum mod^l which bases curriculum 
objectives" on two fattors: the kind of behavior to be developed in 
the student and the context in which tliis behavior is. to operate? 

Only .one respondent did not agree with Tyler's, concept as stajted" in 
this question. He had verbalized his differences at a committee 
meeting but the minutes did document his* concerns. Other comments 
follow: V 

"Yes, I agree with this format for^ the statement of objectives. If - 
we view education-as a- change* in behavipr then I believe we must 
clearly state the desired change in the objective. It is then 
possible to measure achievement- of the outcome". 

yihis also agrees with Lancelot's model which has had much applica- 
tion in the development of vocational agriculture apu technical \ 
agriculture curricula". - 

5. HaVe other scholars, e.g., Benjamin ^oom,. Erik Erikson, PauL Goodman, 
developed models or analyses, of the learning process which you believe 
would have been more applicable to this project? 

Apparently no other single model was.ijiore applicable to this project, 

"but. a combination of oth*ers might be just as good." 

"I prefer Tyler's and Lancelot's".' . . 

"Dr. Tyler has been used as a personal consultant on the project thus 
his model is best understood". * 

"There are other cu^ricular models, but none used as widely over time 
• as the one presented by Tyler* **I See the one selected as most 
appropriate for'the purpose". , 

6. If you were to develop a .curriculiim, would you have used the same 
approach? What would you have done differently? 

The curtn^ss. of responses to this question make's it difficult- to ^ 
arrive at any conclusion. Although:the respondents are familiar ^ 
- with Tyler's model, some of them may not have actually used, it In " 
their own work. - ^ 

"I really don't know but I believe the system-being used is okay". ' 

"3ame appro. :h but with a modification of Tyler". 

"Yes, if possible".. . , . . ' ■ 

* * 1^ 

"I think not. Th^y (the project staff) arc on sound footing". 
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••I have and am currently using similar approaches to curricular 
•development projects. , The cTnrcial fstep' will be the combining ' 
and blending of the ••nee'ds"^7— which I view as characteristic of 
learners rather than needs-— and the agriculture-content withiiT* 
the scope and sequence of the curricular materials. , 

** * * - 

Studies Of Contemporary Life ^Outside the School ' ' 

V - .P^ what importance is the study of contemporary life to deriving ^ducar ' 
tional* objectives? If the purpose of 'the schooling process is to prepare 
person^ for life outside the school, the question is answered. If not/ "modern 
^ucation" would still be charactfe?:i^ed by the Latin gramma^ school of the 

eighteenth century. ' * . • . - • • , 

» . * * ' • * ' I - ^ 

* m f ' - 

Tyier's answer, however, is 'student cent^ered and reflects the demands 
placed on learners by the very complexity and continually changing' nature o^ • 
contemporary life itself. . , " ' ^ ' . ' , 

, The studfent is much, more likely to apply' his learning whei\ he 
recognizes the similarity b«ween. the situations, encountered in 
" • life and the .situations in which the learning took place. Fur- 

" ' ^thermoYe, tjie student*. J [isjmore likely to perceive the^ similarity 
between the life situations and the learning, situations when two 
conditions . . . ti?tre] met: (1) the life situations and the learning 
situations .... [are] obviously alike in^many respects, and (2) the 
student . . \ [is] given practice in seeking illustrations in his 
, life outside of s'chool' for thelapplication of things learned in* 
school. 7 - • ; « - . 

What'vshould be included in studies of contemporary life outside of 
school? The best starting point \fo3r a' school establishing its objectives 
would be the cojpiljunity. For this" project a inuch broader area, such as the 
State of Iowa, would be. more 'desirable. These 'studies could include the 
values, ideals, Kabits, skills,' interestis, superstitions, and opinions of ^ 
the people.^ The natural resources, health data, social, political, /and, * 
economic problems-, .and the arts in the region or sf ate, could also be . 
included in such s'iudies. ' . « 

To what extent has the project made use of contemporary life studies in 
identifying objectives? Although the project has jiot "conducted or researched 
such studies per se, the^ objectives themselves are staled in a jpanner that 
the student, through learning activities developed from the objectives, will 
be exposed to the situations and experiences of life outside the school. . In- 
other-words, if a learner fulfills certain objectives,- e.g*, analyze the 'inter- 
dependent relation^ips. between agriculture and the environment, he will^in 
fact have been engaged in a* study' of contemporary life. - * . * 

Suggestions About Objectives fr6m Subject Specialists 

Subject specialists as A source in identifying objectives is the third 
of five evaluative criteria applied in this sectioft'of car report— the 
relationship between each project 'activity and the curriculum objectives. ' 
Without a doubt the Phase II Fonim^of, Project 2000 was the principle source 



from which suggestions from subject specialists was gathered. The suggestions 
' from the forum, were published under three categories of implications for the 
, project: program restructuring, curriculum, and teaching approaches. A to^tal^ 
of thirty^nine implications were listed.* i 

•• * ' 

"The suggestions from subject specialists are often too technical or 
specialized for identifying objectives". Tyler responds to this criticism by 
stating that these speciafists have not been asked the right questions.' The 
question which is typically "asked of subject specialists is: "What should be 
the elementary instruction for students who are later to carry on much more 
^ advanced work in the field?"^ Writing objectives and conducting instruction 
based on' answers to this question may restilt in knowledge and experiences with 
little or no application to^the lives of students. ^ ^ ' ' v _ 

The question which [specialists] should be asked runs somewhat 
like this: What can your subject contribute to the. education of 
young people whp are not going to be specialists in your field; 
what can your subj ect , contribute to the layman, the garden variety 
of citizen? 9 „ , ' « 

From the answers pf specialists to these types pf questions, "a list of 
suggestions regarding the broad functions a particular subject can serve" 
can be identified. -^^^ [Emphasis added . ] ^ 

^ / . ' , ' ^ ^ . . ^ ' - , 

The .project has asked the right questions of its subject specialists. 
Below are lis'tetf^the broad functions pf^agricultufe and agribusiness education 
in lov^jj:" . - . . " . , . ' 

1. To educate and prepare individuals for employment in agricultural 
occupations. ^ - ; " ^ 

2. To provide opportunities for avocational studies within agriculture. 

3. To develQp an awareness oJf 'and appreciation for the significance of 
"agriculture, food,'^and food production. TEmphasis added.] | 

Under ^ach of these functions the specific objectives of the curriculum are' 
.then stated. . . - , 

Although the Forum did result in. the identification of three broad 
functions, its primary purpose was to revise the original basic principles . 
statement. The results of the Forum therefore do not serve as a direct source 
for objectives themselves; it/is through the eight basic principles that 
objectives reflect the implications of the Forum. ^ . 

Use of Philosophy . * ' ^ , 

The use of philosophy as a source* for identifying objectives has been 
tantamount tp this project. A complete, nfew philosophy (Basic principles) 
for agriculture and agribusiness education has been written. The composition 



.The reader is referred to t*^ie document "Project 2000 Forum:' Summary of 
Proceedings" and this Council •s evaluation of Phase II for details and 
further comments. 
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of this philosophy was the purpose of Phase I of the project.. It was later 
revised according to the implications of the Forum. The philosophy and an " •. 
evaluation of it have been published. . 

Witliin the context of this overview, it seems appropriate to. again refer 
to Tyler for his reasons to using philosophy in selecting objectives. 

The suggestions regarding "objectives obtained from the three 
. ' sources previously cited/ provide more than any school- $hould 
attempt to incorporate in its educational program. ... It 
is essential therefore to select the number of objectives that 
■ can actually be attained in significant degree in the time 

available, and that these be really important ones. Further- 
more, this group of objectives should be highly consistent so 
that the student is not torn by contradictory patterns of 
human behavior.. . 

To select a group pf a few highly important, consistent > 
objectives it is, necessary to screen the heterogeneous col- 
lation of'^objectives thus far obtained- so as' to eliminate 
the unimportant and the contradictory ones. The educational 
. 0; social philosophy to which the. school is coramited can 

\ «,Serve as the first screen. 11- 

To^what extent has the project's philosophy been used to "screen" 
objectives? The difficulty of applying the criteria of philosophy as a 

screening" agent to objectives in this project is that the philosophy has 
preceded the objectives. In effect, "philosophy as a screen" as applied to % 
objectives becomes- "philosophy as a matrix" at this point in the project. 
.Objectives identified from using the two preceding sources— studies of • . 
learners needs and subject specialists— can be matched or fitted into one 
-of the eight divisions (principles) of the project's philosophy. Although 
this pigeonholing" hypothesis was not actually applied to the objectives 
initially formulated from other sources, the hypothesis can be tested with 
the objectives in their final form. 

The difference between Tyler's "screen" and the project's "matrix", 
however, is only in the process and not the"" end result. Admittedly, the 
project's philosophy has had its greatest impact as a direct sdurce of 
objectives, but it hais also ensured the consistency and homogeneity of 
objectives from other sources which Tyler sees as the primary use of 
phiilosophy. 

The next question, as asked by Dr. William Stanley at the December'14 
and 15 meeting with the project staff, is: Do you write a philosophy to 
cause people to change, or change a philosophy to be consistent with what 
people are currently doing? Stanley suggests that by tracing the curriculum 
development process—' 

philosophy > objectives — ^ learning experiences 

--this question can be answered. If learning experiences do not reflect the 
philosophy. It should be changed. This process will he applied when the 
curriculum guidelines are examined in the next section of this report, and' 
an attempt will be made to determine whether or not the project's philosophy 
needs to be changed. * , . , , ^ 
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Use of a Psychology of Learning . 

If an educational and social philosophy serves to screen suggested objec- 
tives from the first three sources for their hc;nogeneity, then a psychology of 
' learning can be applied to the sequencing of homogenous objectives to conform 
• with' conditions intrinsic in learning* "Psychology of learning gives ijs some 
idea of the length of time required to attain an objective and the age levels 
at which the effort is mdst efficiently employed",12 (Emphasis added*) This 
process of grade-placement of objectives enables an instructor to sequence 
objectives at particular points in the educational program or curriculum. 

A psychology of learning according to Tyler can alsd be used to recognize 
^he conditions necessary for the achieving objectives and the multiple outcomes 
resulting from most learning experiences* ~^ " 

This ^ suggests what may also be suggested by one's philosophy of 
education, that the various objectives be examined to see that 
they are mutually consistent and that they permit some degree of 
integration and coherent unification in the mind and action of the 
student so that the maximum psychological benefit of learning can 
thus be derived. 13 (Emphasis added.) 

Although Tyler has described the usejof a psychology of learning, a definition 
of this term is necessary \so as to distinguish it from other disciplines or 
studies related to education, such as, educational psychology. 

A theory or psychology of learning can best be distinguished from other 
terms through a definition of learning: , • 

-Learning is the process by which an activity originates or is 
. changed through reacting to an encountered situation, "provided 
that the characteristics of the change in activity cannot be 
explained on the basis of native respohse tendencies, maturation, 
or temporary states of the organism (e.g., fatigue, drugs, etc.)« 14 

A theory oJ psychology of learning attempts to answer questions. such as: 



""^JL. What are the limits of learning? 

2. What is the role of practice in learning? 

3. How important are drives and incentives, rewards and punishments'? 

4. What is the place, of understanding and insight? 

5. Does learning one thing help you learn something else? 

6. What happens when we remember and when we forget?^^ 

Learning* theory examines learners , needs from the- standpoint of the 
processes by which behavior can be changed, but does not define the intended* - 
, behavior itself. Compared to child development theory which states that 
'•quantitative behavior can repeatedly be reduced to previous levels of , 
behavior"^^, a theory- of learning addresses 'non*schematic and noninnate re- 
sponses to "moment situations" within, either stimulus-response or.cognitive 
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prefefences. (Set Hilgard ''for differences between istimulus-response and 
cognitive theorists.) - . ' 

Major authors and their theories of learning include Edward Thomdike's 
Coijnectionism, Edwin vR. Gutherie's Contiguous Conditioning, Skinner^s 
-Operant Conditioning, Clark L* Hull's Systematic Behavior Theory, and Edward 
C. Tolman's Sign Learning*. This evaluation does not intend to discuss the 
premises of or. make distinctions between these ^theories of learning but merely 
to- mention these names" ai a point' of information for interested readers and 
the project stuff* To our knowledge the prpject has not reseajrched or applied 
any of 'these theories.* * ' . « ' 

' (It is the evaluator's opinion that one of the most utilitarian theories 
for sequencing objectives, albeit the aforementioned, is Benjamin S* Bloom's 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives . 17 proje'ct proposal makes reference 

to stating objectives in the affective, cognitive, and* psychomotor domains, 
as schematized by Bloom,, but it appears that the project's staff did not deem 
this provision suitable.) 

The' following subsection considers what- is believed by the evaluator to 
,be an unstated, nonformal, but underlying screen .for many of the project's 
objectives.' ' ./ 

^ - 

Career Education as Theory. The general concept of a theory of learning, 
according to Tyler, is to ^enable the curriculum developer to determine goals, 
distinguish changes in human beings, decide upon "the appropriateness of 
particular objectives at particular points in the sequence of the educational 
program", and to establish "the conditions requisite* for the learning of certain 
types of objectives". Learning theory in effect serves as a curriculum binder; 
consistency, coherency, integration, and reinforcement are the .primary aggre- 
gates. . - " ' 

The purppse of this section is to examine the concept of career education 
as a curriculum binder in this project. Career education is not a theory of 
learning, and although its use in this project is not explicitly stated, it 
ha$ been a unifying agent in identifying objectives. The project has not 
embraced career education in its entirety and a complete discussion of the 
term is outside the confines of this report; therefore, only .the major com- 
ponents of the concept as they apply^to curriculum development will be high- 
lighted in this section. , ' ^. . . 

A definition of career education is usually applied to an entire system 
of education and not just a few schpol subjects or grade levels. Although 
there are numerous definitions of the. term. Dr. Kenneth Hoyt describes it as 
follows: 



* The project st^ff is referred to William H. Kilpatrick's, Philosophy of 
Education , for a theory of learning based on the experimental construct 
of pragmatism. ' Kilpatrick's definition of learning and the structure of 
his theory, however, vary markedly from the approaches taken by the 
theorists mentioned above. , (Kilpatrick is cited. here because he was a 
major exponent of Dewey's philosophy of education, although he is some- 
^times referred to as a romatic progressive.) 
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Career education is the total effort of public education and 
the conmtunity to help' all. individuals become^ familiar with the 
values of a work-orifented society, to integrate those values 
into their personal value systems, and to implement those 
values in their lives in such a way that work becomes possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. 18 

Career education is ^a concept which is designed to be implemented at all grade 
levels and in all subjects or classes. This]; definition is -a starting point for 
distinguishing and focusing curriculum goals. 

^ The following model provides .a further clarification of the concept which 
begins to form as a screen for objectives or as theory for developing curriculum. 



Basic Career Education Elements 

Career Education Elements "Element Outcomes 

•» • ' - 

1.- Career awareness - knowledge }\ 1. Career identity - role or roles 

of the total spectrum of careers 7 within the world of work 



2. iSelf -awareness - knowledge of 
the components that make up self 

" 3. Appreciations, attitudes - life 
roles; feelings toward self and 
others in respect to society 
. and economics 

4. Decision-making skills - applying 
information to ^rational processes 
to reach decisions 

5. Economic awareness - perception 
of processes in production, 
distribution, and consumption 

6. Skill awareness and beginning 
competence skills - ways- in which 
man extends his behavior 

7. Eraployability skills - social and 
coimminication, skills appropriate- 
to career placement 

8. Educational awareness - perception 
of relationship between education 
and life roles 



2. Self-identity — know oneself- 
consistent value system 

3. Self-social fulfillment - active 
work role; satisfying work rol.e 



4. Career decisions - career 

direction; has a plan for career 
development 

5.. Economic understanding - solve 
personal and' social problems of 
an economic environment 

6. Employment skills - competence 
in performance* of job-related * 
tasks / 

7. Caiser placement - employed in - 
line with- career development 
plan 

8. Educational identity - ability 
to select educational avenues to 
develop career plans 



Source: Lousie J. Keller,, Career Education In-Service Guide , 
(Morristown, N.J. : General Learning Corporation, 1972). I 
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These elements can be seen not" only as a means for 'introducing consistency 
apd unification into the selection of objectives, but they in and among them- 
selves form a sequence which is transferable to the grade-placement of objec- 
tives processes itself. In addition, these elements are adaptable, to .almost 
•any school subject: awareness of careers in mathematics, decision-making skills 
in governraent, employability skills in language-related occupations, etc. By 
matching specific project objectives to these elements, the reader will gain 
an understanding of the extent to which concepts of career education are evident 
in the objectives of this project. 



Summary 

This overview has listed and explained the major sources, according to 
Ralph Tyler, used in identifying curriculum objectives. This proj.ect has not 
used all of the sources described by Tyler but has ha4 to selecjt those which 
were. most, appropriate, and which time and money permitted, for a curriculum in 
agriculture and agribusiness education in Iowa. Neither Tyler nor the project 
suggest that the list of sources .is complete and adaptable to all educational 
programs. . 

Introductory to the summarization of this, overview, two diagrams are pre- 
.sented. The first traces the sources and. process used by Tyler for identifying 
objectives. The second diagram illustrates the project's approach. 



SN- - student needs 

CL - contemporary life 

SS subject specialists 

PH - philosophy 



LT - learning theory 
OBJ - objectives 
ST - students 
TC - teacher 



TYLER'S PROCESS 




PROJECT'S APPROACH 



(Career ed.) 
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The following conclusions are made regarding the project's approach to 
identifying objectives as drawn from these diagrams and the oveijview: 

1. Student Needs (Classification of Learner's Needs by Age Group.) 
The project's needs statement is primarily based on research of 
child development theory and contains" key elements of the career 
education concept. No survey of s'tudents themselves was conducted; 
therefore, the statement fails to identify needed changed in ^ . 
behavior patterns--the difference between acceptable norms and 
student-felt needs. The needs statement is only an indirect source 
of objectives through elements of career education as a theory of 
learning. Student needs ran parallel to objectives in the diagram 
because they are later matched with objective's. In effect, the, 

.needs statement and curriculum guidelines are distinct when they 
reach the teacher. • • ^ 

2. Contemporary Life . The project made no study of contemporary life 
outside the school. The feasibility of such a study on a state- 
wide basis for , this project is questionable. The incorporation of 
community' attitudes, values, prejudice, etc., into a schools' pro- 
gram of study should be considered on a communit);;-to-community 
basis. Injecting statewide norms into one curriculum^-agriculture-- 
migbt be invalid. In the diagram, the teacher is left with the 
pption of studying contemporary life outside school and adjusting 
the project's objectives accordingly. 

, 3. ' Subject Specialists (Project 2000 Forum). In both Tyler's and the 
project's approaches, subject .specialists are a direct source of 
suggestions regarding major functions a subject might serve. These 
functions according to Tyler should serv6 all students and not just 
those ^who will become, specialists in the field. The Phase II Forum 
was the major source of suggestions frpm subject specialists for 
broad functions , but only as; an indirect source, via the basic 
principles statement, for objectives themselves. This distinction 
between the use of the implications of the Forum (subject specialists) 
as a source for functions and objectives is shown in the. diagram by 
a dashed line representing functions and a solid line the revision 
of the basic principles. 

4. Philosophy > The project's philosophy is the most important S9urce 
.of objectives. It was not used to "st:reen" objectives, as shown in 

Tyler's model, but rather all objectives in the project's approach- 
can J)e traced back and ins erted"" into the philosophy, including those 
developed from other sources . The philosophyAobjectives loop also, 
illustrate Dr.. Stanley's concern that the ph/los6phy can be changed 
if learning .experiences derived from objectives are not compatible. 
.,The project's diagram further shows that the' learners needs state- ; 
ment of this project has no connection with the philosophy.* It is 
therefore questionable whether the philosophy will be changed; it 
will depend upon the reactions between learning expediences and 
student ' s needs . * 

5. Learning Theory . The project has not used a clearly defined psychology 
.or theory of learning. It has adopted certain elements of the career 
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education concept which serves Tyler •s purpose of learning theory * 
as a technique for unifying objectives. The degree of permeation 
of these elements into the project's objectives can not be over- 
looked, albiet the lack of . a direct statement in the ^project's 
proposal that career education concepts will be applied in this 
project. Elements of the concept are evident 'both as objectives 
themselves and as desired norms in the learner ^s needs statemjent. 
In the project's diagram the influence of the career education 
concept is shown as- a dashed line. This illustrates the fact that 
this cori'cept is evident but not specifically stated as a soi^rce 
for objectives in this project. 

Conclusion * ' * ^ , ^ 

The purpose of this overview has been twofold: (1) to describe the 
relationship of all project activities within the curriculum development 
continuum as a whole, and (2) to establish the degree to which the project's 
activities have served as sources for identifying curriculum level objectives. 
As a guide to accomplish these purposes, this evaluation has compared the 
project's curriculum development process with the process outlined by Ralph . 
Tyler. . . 

The major conclusion of this overview is that the project's principle 
source for identifying objectives is the project ^-s philosophy or basic 
principles statement. Other project activities or sources, the classification 
of iQamers needs and subject ^sj)ecialist5. (Phase 11 Forum), are indirect to the 
formation of objectives through the career education concept and the basic prin 
ciples statement, respectively. 
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Phase III: The Curriculuni Guideline^ 



The Schema , The major objective- of Phase Three was the construction of 
the agriculture and agribusiness education curriculum guidelines. These 
guidelines are represented by khe pyramidal schema shown on the following 
page. This schjema,-^developed by the project staff, coincides with the 
—^alysis and conclusion made ih the previous section of this report: the , 
basic principles are the primary source used for identifying curriculum 
level objectives. The purposes and functions stages in the schema are 
applied and specific , condensations of this original source. The. remaining 
stages in the schema are subsequent and traceable to the basic principles. 
As stated in the project proposal. Phase Three will be the development of 
•'curriculum guicjelines based on philosophic constructs, definition, and 
purposes developed in Objective [Phas.e] Two."- 

Matching Objectives to Basic Principles . Having illustrated and 
described the process used to derive objectives, it would be appropriate at • 
this point to match pbjectives with basic principles as a test of the validity 
of the process. ^ (^'Validity refers to the degree to which any measure or pro- 
cedure succeeds in doing what it purports to do"*^^) - In order for the test 
itself to be valid, the objectives and basic principles must be reliable 
Qbjects of measurement. 'Among other things this means that that, which is 
being measured must not fluctuate or change. In' this test only the curriculum* 
level. objectives will be compared, to the basic pri^iciples. All other elements 
in the schema subsequent to this level are subject to change resulting from 

' the field testing of the curriculum guidelines in the fifth phase. The cri- 
terion of this^ matching process is therefore established on the validity of 
/•the theory • nderlying the formulation of the hypothesis concerning the rela- 

' tionship of the activities to the objectives"20^ i.e., the derivation of 
objectives from the basic principles. The .diagram and tables presented on 

- pages 19, 22, and 23 depict this process'. 

The Project . The diagram on' page 19^ deyelpped by the project staff ift 
September, 1976^, simjplifies the schema from page 18 and matches the stages 
of the curriculum with the basic principles. The<. project 's tlia^ram, however, 
shows that not all of the basic principles are, used to develop objectives. 
• The pragmatic and democratic .orientations appear to encompass the entire 
curriculum and are not identified with. any one particular objective. .This 
seems valid for two reasons. 

• First,. it was shown in the Phase One evaluation that all the basic prin- 
ciples were characteristic of the philosophy of pragmatism. In addition, the 
principle "Pragmatic Orientation and Values Development" is primarily a state- 
ment of pragmatic values and not a structural description of the philosophy , 
itself. It should bj^; noted that the project's diagrain correctly bifurcates 
the title of this principle and places the Values Orientation (Development) 
portion opposite the curriculiun object ivesv For this analysis, therefore, 
the content of this principle will be identified with the Values Orientation 
' headings' as it appears opposite the objectives. If it can be shown that an 
objective is derived from a basic principle, it is necessarily pragmatic 
because all the principles go to compose a pragmatic philosophy* » 
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SCHEMA 



Basic Principles for Agriculture and Agribusiness Education 



Purposes of Agriculture and Agribusiness Education 



Functions of Agriculture and Agribusiness Education 



Curriculum Objectives by Function 



Instructional Level Objectives 



Suggested Subject Matter 



Suggested Learning.Activitles . 
(Lower Elementary, Upper Elementary, Junior High^ Senior High,' Post-Secondary) 



Resource Material 
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Baste Prtnclpltts 



Program 
Goals 

(Functions) 



0bjectiv4t 



Laamtng ^ 
Activities 



Changk through FlextbtUty and Cont. 



\ 



Agriculture Resource Management 
Interrelationships of Agriculture 
Individual and. Social Needs 
Values Orientation 



-r'Oaclslon making through P rob I em-Sol vtm^ 
^ Experience 
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^ Second; addressing the validity of the placement of the democratic 
principle in the project's diagram, the very nature of pragmatism, hence, 
all the basic principles, is based on the value of functioning in a demo- 
cratic environment. Each obiective is open to "the blending of individual 
thought and group sanction",^! the aim of education (ahd the project's 
objectives> being the process of an individuals continued growth. 

Now this idea cannot be ;^piied to all the members of a society- 
'except where 'there is adequate provision. for the reconstruction 
of social habits and institutions by means of wide stimulation 
arising from equitably distributed interests. And this means 
g democratic society.' 22 

It appears that the principles, functions^ objectives, and learning activities 
--the curriculum- -provide an equitable distribution, of interests within- the 
concept of agriculture education. .. , . \ 

The location of , the "Change through Flexibility .and Continuity" principle 
opposite program functions and not the objectives could be reasoned through an 
-examination of the first sentence under that principle. -'.'Agriculture and 
agribusiness education is "characterized by flexibility and adaptability .rather 
than*.rigidity in its attempt to enable the student to cope intelligently with 
constant and significant change|'23 (Emphasis added.) The program functions . 
provide the student with, three choices within the curriculum depending uport 
how he or she adapts to individual and environment changes.., (Awareness and 
appreciation of the significance of agriculture. Function 3, may or may not 
lead to avocational or employment interests in 'agriculture.) 

Does, however, the position of this principle imply that the functions 
themselves are subject to change? Assuming that the objectives are not, it 
is difficult to assume that the functions would be. This principle does state 
that "the need exists for a continuous reassessment of educational activities." 
If a significant degree , of change did occur, resulting in the revision of the 
program functions, the philosophy would also require a revision. It is. most ' 
likely that any changes in the curriculum will be in the learning activities, 
after the completion of the field testing, as a "revolutionary situation" does 
not appear imminent to significantly alter the functions and objectives. For 
this reason it .appears that the principle would. have been better, placed 
opposite the learning activities in the project diagram. 

The two principles shown next to thes learning activities are appropriately 
placed. Since objectives are primarily "a statement of changes to 'take place 
in students"^^ and" learning activities "situations that evoke the kind of 
behavior desiredV26, 'the problem-solving and experience principles are evoca- 
tives and not merely declaratives of behavior. As will be shown in the eval- 
uator's analysis which follows, some objectives can only be reached or derived 
through .these two principles. . , 

The Evaluation . The project 's .diagram shows objectives being drawn from 
four principles. The approach taken in this evaluation to the matching pro- 
cess was to assume that objectives could be written from all of the principles. 
(Excluding the democratic and pragmatic as permeating the entire curriculum.) 
Principles in the project's diagram which do not appear opposite the^ objectives 
(Experience,.^ etc.) are assumed in this analysis to be ii\ that position. 



Two tables- were €onstruc:ted for the evaluative analysis • The first, ' 
page 22, is the evaluator^s matching of the, twenty- four objectives with the 
six outstanding principles* The first number of each objective denotes the 
function and the number following the decimal point th(B*specific objective 
under that function. Several objectives are matched, with more than one prin- 
ciple. For example, objective 1.2, "Explore occupations in agriculture", is 
dependent upon experiencing various occupations and the individual's choice 
of those he or she wishes to explore. . ^ . ' *' . . 

• The. second table, page 23, illustrates the particular principles^ used 
' to develop objectives under each function.' Objectives developed from the 

"Agricultural ResourcerManagement" principle, for example, can only be 
located under Function 3, etc. This table should now be compared to the 
project's diagram. 

• For this, analysis, key words in each objective largely determined the 
majot principle to Vhich an objective would be identified. ' An objective 
beginning with the word "explore" certainly requires experience if a realis-. 
tic choice or decision is to be made after completing that objective. Objec- 
tives which seek to "develop" awareness, understandings, 9r skills, for the 

.most part, find their greatest affinity^and validity with meeting individual 
and sociar heeds. Other objectives^ beginning with "describe", "distinguish^', 
etc. , were examined more on their actual consent than key words. 

In all cases, each objective must have had a corresponding learning 
activity, i.e., experience, in order for that objective to be matched vfith a 
principle. Any objective which failed to provide a related experience and 
was* based, for instance, solely on the acquisition-of knowledge, as in ideal- 
• ism, wo^ld have been excluded. , 



Conclusions 

1. All of the objectives can be shown to be derived from at least 
one of»th^ basic principles. This conclusion is based on the 
philosophi':al construct of experience in pragmatism. 

• 2. The pragmatic and democratic principles are a priori to the 

entire curriculum, thus the objectives. The eight basic prin- 
ciples characterize a pragmatic philosophy; a democracy is the 
milieu of the philosophy. - ' . - ^ 

O 

3. With* few exceptions, the project's diagram, and the process zzd 
matching it illustrates, agrees with this evaluation. Certain 
principles can be identified with different levels in the 
curriculum. * * " - ' ^ 

4. Articulation of subject mattor and learning actiyities will be 
" critical to the students achievement of objectives. Jt-^is not 

proposed in this evaluation to fill the gaps in Table 2 with 
objectives. A gap^'does not mean a deficiency of objectives nor 
a laci^ of articulation. It does show, by example, that unless 
a studfcnt has ah awareness of, agriculture, he may not learn 
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A. Comparison of Principles with Objectives 


■ , ! 

BASIC PRINCIPLE . ' \ 


OBJECTIVE 


Deaocratic Participation ^ 




PtagMtic Orientation and * r 
- . Values Development ' • * " * ^ 


* 

• 1.3/1.7, 1.9, 1.10/ 
3.7-3.10 . , 


Change through Flexibility aijd Continuity. 


l.Ot 1.10 

* 


Decision Making through' Problem^Solving 


^ 1.3, '1.6, 1.7, 1..10 ■ . 


Experience Centered 


. 1.2, 1.5, 1.6, 1.10, 2;l, . 
2.3, 2.4 . 


Indivi4ual and Social^ Needs 


a.l-l.IO, 2.1-2.4, 3.1 
3.6-3.10 . 


Agricultural Resource Management 


3.1, 3.3-3:6, 3.8-3.10^ 


Interrelationships ojf Agriculture^ 


1.10, 1.11> 3.2-3.4',- 3.6 ' 
- 3.10 . 


* * r 
* Permeates the entire curriculum guide. 
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TABLE 2 



, A Comparison of Basic Principles 
with Instructional Function 



FUNCTION 



Preparation 




• ; 3 
Awaireness 



DemQcratic Participation, • \ 

J^Pragmatic Orientation and 7 

Values Development ""X 

Changi through Flexibility and Continuity X 

Decision Making through ProblemrrSolving X 

0 ' " ' 

Experience Centered . X 

Individual and Social Needs ^ . ^ ^ X 
Agricultural Resource Management 

Interrelationships o£ Agriculture ^ ' ^ X- 



.• X 
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' values development through purely avocational interests. Also^ 
it may riot be necessary for a student involved in agriculture 
education only through Function 1 to make decisions through 
problem-solving techniques* It is the learning activities 
which will determine the degree of articulation and, hence » 
. the stability of the basic principles. \ ' . 

. Form of Objectives ' 

The second of, the five step process of curriculum development outlined 
by Tyler (see p. 18) "is stating the objectives in -a form from which learning 
experiences can be selected. Attaining objectives through learning exper- 
iences implies that "the real purpose of education is not to have the 
instructor perform certain af:tivities but to bring about significant changes 
in the students* patterns of behavior" . The learner .changes his behavior 
through a learning vexperience; an objective is the teacher*s guide to learning 
experiences. ^ > / 

.'.The most useful form for stating objectives is to express them 
in terms whlcai' identify both the kind of behavior to be developed 
in the student and the content or area of life in wKich this 
behavior is to) operate. 28 ^ 

An example of an objective stated in these terms would.be 'To Describe 
the Growth of a Plant"i The behavior desired in the student is that of oral 
or written description/ and the content of the-olijective is the growth process 
of a plant. Excludjjtg the word "describe" wduld not tell the student what he , 
is expected to^dtf'with his knowledge of plants, and behavior is void without 
the parameters .within w|^ich it is expected to operate. 

Tyler is careful to offer a caveat regarding words used to describe the^ 
behavit>ral component of an pbjective. Words, such as "appreciate", ^hinder-, 
stand", "develop", "know^', etc*, may not indicate clearly enough' to students-^ 
the behavior expected, of them. It is necessary for the instructor to , explain 
more fully what those words mean in terms, of the students* behavior. Whereas ' 
. Tyler permits the use of such behavioral descriptions, providing that thje 
descriptor is accompanied by the content to which it is to be' applied,, Robert 
Mager29 feels that behavior stated in these terms is open to misinterpretation 
and does not desci^ibe what the learner will be doing. 
• . ' » *•'♦,. 

It is, however, only the curriculum level objectives which are not couched 
in terms of actions the students will be doing. "Action'' or "doing**^descrip- . 
tors according to Mager include .such words as "identify", "compare", "list**, 
"write", etc. Viewing the project curriculum as a whole', it is at. the more ^ 
important levels of instructional objectives and Suggested learning activities 
that "doing", descriptors appear . * 

; Considering the de^pth of the project curriculum with "doing" or instruc- 
tional objectives assi^ed to each curriculum objective, the curriculum level 
objectives appear more important for, the teacher 'in -terms o£ organizing' ins true 
tion than to the student in terms of his expected behavior. The curriculum 
*t)bjectives in this projectvare stated in a form helpful to' selecting learning 
experiences.^ Instructional objectives more clearly define student oehaVior. 
As stated jjreviously, the o^^jectives /c^ only be achieved tKrough learning 
experiences . * * 
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Strategies for Curriculum Cojnpletion and Evaruation 

The project schema includes four levels beyond. curriculum objectives: 
instructional objectives, suggested subject matter, suggested learning 
activities, and resource materials. All of these levels, except resource 
materials, have been written for each of the twenty-five curriculum objec- 
tives. (Resource materials are to be compiled ^during the field testing 
phase*.) These levels of the cUrriciilum are 'subject to' change and final 
approval pending the completion of the field test. Further evaluation of 
the other three completed levels is the curriculum, zt this time, would 
not reflect the refining processes of the field test thus the true quality 
of the final document. The remaining evaluations to* be applied to the 
curriculum will therefore be accomplished at the end of the fifth phase. 

This 'Council has been appointed to serve as third part, evaluators for 
Phase Five of the project. The^ various aspects of the final evaluation 
effort of the completed curriculum will include the following: 

V 

1. Analysis of the final curriculum according to' the latter three 
^ stages of Tyler's model. (See page 2) 

• 2. Comparison of the final curriculum with a similar curriculum 
developed in the State^of Iowa in 1973.** 

3. Identification of changes in tHe curriculum as it now exists 
resulting from the completion anH application of the adminis- 
f. trative guidelihes. 

. 4. Status of the learner's needs statement with regards to th? 
, philosophy and final curriculum. ' . 

S. Degree of continuity in articulation from one grade level to 
\ the. next. 



Contingencies 

" ♦ * 

The foXlowing procedures, as stated on page 15 in the project proposal, 
were not performed on the curriculum as. it presently exists: 

. 1. Curriculum level objectives were not reviewed by local teachers 
and area school representatives. (Paragraph 40 

2. Instructional objectives were not "reviewed by curriculum specialists 
and selected individuals from all instructional and administrative 
levels of the agricultural education profession and these suggestions 
incorporatta into the statement of objectives >for each instructional 
objective". (Paragraph 50 

* See research proposal. No. S-917, submitted to the Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction,. March 23, 1977. 

**\ "Agribusiness and Natural Resource Education", 10 vols.^ Joint publication 
\ of Iowa State University and Iowa Department of Public Instruction. (Des 
Moines, Iowa: Information and Public Seirvices Section, Department of Public 
Ih^structioh, 1973) . ^ q , ^ ... 
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3. Evaluation procedures were not developed for each instructional 
objective. (Paragraph 6.) 

'4. ^'Selected teachers^ teacher educators and administrators (were 
not) assembled on the campus of Iowa State University to review 
and suggest improvements in the statements, of instructional ' 
objectives, suggested subject matter content , learning activities , 
* and evaluative procedures". (Paragraph 7.) 

The reason these project objectives were not 'met was due to a major redirection 
taken by the project staff in terms of developing the curriculum level objec- 
tives. The new approach taken by the project staff resulted in a significant 
loss of time. .\ • 

From approximately mid-August to mid-October of 1976jthe staff constructed 
a document entitled ''Concept Areas in Agriculture and Agribusiness Education^. 
This document identified thirty-four broad concept areas in agriculture which 
was, in effect, an organization of agricultural subject matter. This paper was 
submitted to a group of sixteen teachers representing all grade levels at a 
workshop held at Iowa *State University on October 22. and 23, 1976. The partici- 
pants were asked to determine the grade level at which the agricultural concepts 
would be introduced and taught. The resultsoof that workshop were studied until 
December. ,^ ' * • • ^ 

On December 14 and IS the project staff met with Drs. Ralph Tyler and 
William Stanley, project consultants, and Dr. Jim Clause. These three persons 
critiqued the work accooqplished on the project to that date. The major criti- 
cism of that meeting was directed at the concept areas -statement developed over/ 
the previous four months: curriculum objectives should not be based on subject 
matter alone, but include the basic principles and learner needs statement*. 
This observation completely redirectrl the approach previously taken in the 
project. Four months of work was shelved as a result of the new direction 
taken after the December meeting which is the major reason the project objec- 
tives listed above were not accomplished. 

Thevlast meeting held by the project staff with its advisory <:ommittee 
was Noveinber 17, 1976. An advisory committee meeting schfeduled fOir January 
26 was hot hpld. The advisory committee to the project therefore has not 
reviewed or commented on the curriculum as it currently exists. It is not 
known what effect this breach in second party advice may have had on the' 
'development of the a^rriculum. - I y 

A final observation concerns the conspicuous lack of contributions by 
non-educators in Phase Three nctivities. Farmers, owners of agribusinesses, 
and other persons employed -in agriculture related occupations, were not 
directly ilivolved in , waiting objectives,, subject matter, etc. The stafi did 
^solicit the opinions of non-educators in the second and fourth phases of the. 
project. . * * ' ' . 
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Phase IV: The Administrative Guidelines 



Introduction > The fqutth and final phase under investigation in this 
evaluation is the development of the administrative guidelines. These 
guidelines are tb assist local teachers and ^administrators, state super- 
visors,^ and teacher educators in the implementation of the curriculum guide- 
lines in the local school setting. 

. *'*'The curriculum approaches identified^ and refined (in Phase III)' 
will serve as the foundation upon which new approaches to pro- 
gram restructuring will be built. ,30 

A workshop, was held to develop these guidelines on the campus of Iowa 
State University on January 21-22^ 1977. A Phase IV administrative guide- 
lines conunittee of twenty-two persons attended the two-day workshop. This 
coramitteq included elementary, secondary, and postsecondary teachers and 
administrators, personnel from the Department of Public Instruction,^ 
cuiriculum specialists, students at I. S.U.,, and parents. 

After an orientation session to the entire project, the participants 
were divided into four or five small groups. Each group was assigned two 
of the major areas listed on'page.28 relative to developing the guidelines. 
For each of the nine areas a list of questions was provided to give* direction 
and focus to group deliberations. ^ 

Each group reviewed and amended the other groups' work through a series 
of rotations. Through this process at least three different groups made 
contributions to each of the nine suggested areas for discussion. 

Suggestions provided by othese individuals will, be incorporated 
into the tentative structure for administering the new curriculum 
for vocational agriculture at state, area, and local levels. 31 

Reactions to the Workshop. The project evaluator for the Council con- 
ducted telephone interviews with six of the twenty-two members of the admin- 
istrative guidelines committee. Those interviewed included an elementary 
and a junior high school teacher, a high" school and an area community college 
vocational agriculture instructor, a curriculum consultant from an urban 
^chool system, and an elementary school administrator. Two of these six 
persons had participated in a previous pha^e of the project. 

, ' Excluded from these interviews were farmers and their wives and Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction personnel. The former because of Itfck of any 
direct involvement with schooling processes and the latter because of over- 
sight responsibilities related to state program approvals. 

Each question asked of those interviewed is listed followed by a summary 
of all responses to that question, , 

1. Do you feel you hav^ a clear picture of the project as a whole? 
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Suggested Areas for Discussion 
Phase IV Task Force Meeting 



Sequencing Instructional content and learning -activities (K-14)* 

11. -Integrating agricultural concepts Into present curriculum (K-14). 

in* Supervising agriculture and. agribusiness education program 
activities (K-IA)^ - ' , - 

, IV. Determining amount of content- at specific instructional levels 
- V. Measuring progress of local school in meeting curricuJLum goals 

VI, " In-service training for ^teachers (K-14) • 

VII, Ascertaining what agriculture and agribusiness education 

concepts are presently, being taught and how to build new concepts 
' . into What is presently being taught (K-IA) . 

VIII, -Involving conununlty representatives and agencies in implementing 
agriculture and agribusiness education programs in lo'ial schools 
(K-IA) . . ' . ^ • ^ . ^ 

• IX. Providing experiences (clas^sroom, shop, on-the«-jot) K-IA, 



Source: Project 2000, "Identification of Major Points for 
Consideration in Development of Program Structure Guidelines" 
(Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University", January 19, 1977). 
(Mimeographed.) , * 
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The project staff is to be complimented on presenting a compre- 
hensive overview of the entire project. Unanimous,, positive 
response to this question warrents the commendation. Tlie two- ^ 
day conference sharpened peoples perceptions of the project as 
a whole, even though the full implications of the program could^ 
, not be realized at the time of the conference. 

Did the project staff adequately prepar you fjr the tasks you would 
be performing as a member of the administrative guidelines committee? 
Were you comfortable with your assignment? 

For persons not experienced with implementing a curriculum in 
a K-12 school system, the concept of administrative guidelines 
was difficult to grasp on first exposure. Once the participants 
had assembled-3,n small groups and the project staff circulated 
* from table- to-table, a better understanding of the tasks evolved 
on a feaming-by doing basis. Individual coinpatibilities with 
the assignment may have been enhance^ if typical examples of- 
the functioning of teachers, principals, students, and DPI per- 
sonnel. within an administrative guideline were illustrated. 

Do you feel the work sessions were conducted in a manner which pro- - 
vided encouragement for participation of all persons?^ Were there 
any operational details about the work sessions that should have been 
handled differently? . . ' ^ 

The family farm members may have fel^ stiff led within an 
' environment composed largely of professional educators. Their 
contributions were minimal in most groups. It is this evalu- 
ator*s opinion that a concentrated effort by eacli chairperson 
was needed to draw farm family members into the conversations. 

The general operating details were excellent. Mixing and 
rotating: participants .stimulated in|;eraction and in most cases 
prompted greater participation* The conference was handle^ 
efficiently within the time limits and adjustments, when needed, 
.-were m^de competently by the project staff. 

Within your owfi group was the majority opinion accepted on most of 
the guidelines selected? 

There were no. negative responses to this question. Arriving 
a^t a majority opinion, in some c^ses, requited establishing a 
basic understanding of what the group was going after^by 
"pulling people up out of a personal plane and into a total 
plane^' or resolving communication problems between group mem- 
bers. One person felt that sore disagreement would have ! 
enhanced thinking jJrocesses. Conference work sheets might 
have facilitated more give and take had they contained open- 
ended rather than topical <iuestions. 

To what extent did your group make use of materials developed in the 
first three phases of the project (basic principles statement, forum 
results, and the three curriculum functions)? 
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The three functions of agriculture and agribusiness education 
< as contained in the basic principles statement were .used most, 
frequently. The ?.ight basic principles, forum implications, 
and twenty-six curriculum, concepts oinder the three functions 
were rarely if ever integrated into the administrative guide- 
lines as distinct units. Most participants maintained an 
awareness of the projects objectives under each phase. Any 
misunderstandings were clarified through a group cofisensus. 

6. ^ Do you believe that the task force meeting was the best way the 

administrative guidelines could have been constructed? 

♦ • * * • 

Most respondents agreed that the task \force technique Vith a 
diversified group of participants is one of the best ways for 
constructing such guidelines • One' person felt a little more 
intragroup structure j*as necessary, provided it did not expedite 
the development process^ too rapidly. Ariothe:p felt the family 
« farm members to be out of their milieu and their input might 
have been more useful during Phase 111 Qf the project. 

One other interviewee felt the task force meeting was '•probably 
ffluch- to-do about nothing". Unless there is pressure or emphasis 
^ from the Department of Public Instruction on local. schools to 
implement the curriculum, the administrative guidelines will' not 
.be followed simply because they have -been published and dissem- 
inated. . ' ^ 

7. Is ther'e a need for an, articulated, K-14 agriculture curriculum in 
Iowa*s school sr7 

Yes, definitely, within the three functions of agriculture €^du- 
cation as ^stated in the basic principles statement. At what • 
level within a K-14 system, however, should the curriculum 
receive the greatest emphasis' towards implementation? Severaf 
respondents felt that different grade levels will require . 
varying degrees of impetus i but there is disagreement at what 
levels this should occur. . It is the evaluatoris^'opinion that 
a sample survey, o£ some sort, of teachers at all grade levels 
needs to be t^en to answer the previous question. The twenty— 
six curriculum concepts might form the content of such/a survey. 
Large and small ^caooX systems must also be considered. This^ 
leads to the next question. , *' 

8. What is the potential for acceptance and implementation of the 
curriculum? - ' , 

fi ' ♦ 

This question elicited a wide range of responses. 
»* * ' ' 

Implementation will depend upon each school's priorities 
- and the attitudes toward the^ curriculum in each community. 

— The need tor the curriculiam must be justified at all levels 
. from the state department of education to students and 
parent5(. ^ . ' * 
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— Pre-service training of teachers is a key point in the imple- 
mentation and' maintenance. of the program. 

~ Teachers will not feel qualified to use the curriculum unless 
they arts properly in-serviced and can obtain handiJ-on teaching 
tnaterials for the classroom. 

— All educational organizations must be aware of the objectives 
.and benefits of the program. 

— Curriculum advisory committees within' larger school systems 
are an important vehicle to be used during implementation. 

— The project staff should establish a contact person, probably 
a teacher, within each school who is using the curriculum and 
can monitor its assimilation into all grade leyels. 

~ Special interest groups, such as, gifted and talented and 
basic skills proponents pose stumbling blocks particularly 
in smaller schools. 

' ^' ' ' ' 

What problems might the project staff encounter with teachers and 
administrators implementing the curricul^um during the field testing 
phase of the project? 

Some of. the problems were provided in response to th* previous • 
question. The respondents continue in answer to this question 
with other obstacles and a number of methods which can be used 
to overcome them. 

— Teachers without a background in agriculture will probably 
have trouble getting enthused with the project. 

~ The cu:.ri*culum concepts can probably be integrated into the 
lower grades, but children must be shown how agriculture has 
a direct application to their lives.- 

— Considerable rigidty in teaching contracts is resulting from 
collective bargaining. This will huve a direct impact on the 
quantity of curriculum content and the number of school days 

' available for in-service training. 

— With the above in mind, incentives for in-service training 
including stipends and college credit may have to be con- 
sidered. 

— Rapport must be established between the area schools, area 
education agencies, department of public instruction, and 
the school of agricjulture at I.S.U. 

* The project staff should consider in-servicing one agriculture 
teacher within a schoo^l system who in turn would return to his 
community to. conduct the in-servicing of other teachers^ serve 
as a resource person, provide motivation, and monitor and^ 
follow-up to I.S.U. on the status of implementation. A 



contact person within each school appears. t& be essential 
for the programs .continuation and motivation., 

— The program, must sell itself. A strong nucleuft must be 
Established and allowed to grow from.^there. • . 

" One of the hardest tasks will be to get classroom materials . 
into the hands of. teachers without havitig to offer a specific 
class in agriculture or Agribusiness. 

~ The number of workshops needed to initiate the program should 
be held to a minimiun. , ^ 

— The benefits of the project to individual students and not 
^ ' I.S.U. must be made clear. 

" The cost of implementing the curricultmi at each, grade level 
should be calculated. ... 

" Area education agencies should be used as much as possible* 
for on-going teacher training and to assure articulation. 

* » * 

* There appears to bp two major points that will require special planning 

by the project staff if the results ,of this project are to be visible and 

still in use In ten years time: (1) the means by which the State depai;tment 

of education can promote the program, and (2) a method by which I.S.U. can 

monitor the status of programs ^ within each school. (Th^^e reactions to the 

workshop were submitted to the project staf f ,in Febjruary, 1977.) * 

The Sidelines . At the time this evaluation was submitted to the proj'ect 
staff, the third party eyaluators had not received a final copy of the admin- 
istrative guidelines. The twenty- five page, type written draft of the woi:k* 
shop proceedings was riot appropriate nor adequate upon which to base an eval- 
uation of the guidelines. It appears at' this, point in the project' that eval- 
uation of the completed guideline? will'only be possible in the context of 
the -field testing phase. 
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